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CET A FARM NEAR 


POTEAU, INDIAN TERRITORY, 


WHILE YOU CAN GET IT CHEAP. 

It is situated at the junction of the Kansas City Southern and the Frisco 
railroads, 30 miles southwest of tort Smith, Ark. It is the seat of the 
United States Court for the Poteau Division of the Central District of the 
Indian Territory, and will be the county seat when statehood is accom- 
plished. On the east and south and north is the beautiful valley of the 
Poteau River, covered with virgin forests of gum, hickory, ash, oak, 
sycamore, elm, and other timber. On the west is the Cavanal Mountain, 
and its toothills unsurpassed in the production of peaches and other fruit, 
and underlaid with several veins of semi-anthracite smokeless coal of the 
finest quality; these lands are the segrated coal land of the Choctaw 
Nation, and will be sold by the United States next winter, 

Poteau has a population of 2,000, with seven churches, and a large 
school house and a fine corps of teachers. We had the first public school 
in the Choctaw Nation, and the school house was built by public sub- 
scription at a cost of $5,000.00. The location is high, well drained, and 
remarkably healthy and the water good, : 

We have one large and two small coal mines, two cotton gins, one 
saw mill, one planing mill, one handle factory, one brick yard producing 
building, paving and fire brick, two banks, and nearly all other things 
belonging to a thriving energetic town. We need a canning factory, 
wagon factory, bent wood factory, and any other industry that can work 
up a bountiful supply of the finest timber in the world, 


THE POTEAU IMPROVEMENT Co. 
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n 1 eae te TES N. Brown, Advertising AGene 1417 Main Sls 


y , Mo., together with your name and address, we will send 


1e Magazine. Absolutely Free for one year. For each additional 


* twos subscribers sent us at 25c each per year. we will send the third one 
free ‘to’ anyone you may wish. This permits you to collect all three 
___ subscriptions, sending us 50c, and keeping the balance for your work, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To the ae Patrons of “Current Events.” 


Kansas City, Mo., October 1, 1904. 
Mr. E. N. Brown of Kansas City, Mo., is herewith authorized and empowered 
to make advertising contracts in behalf of “CURRENT Events,” published by the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Company, and to make collections of accounts for 
advertisements inserted in said magazine. S. G. WARNER, G. P. & T. A. 


= aa INFORMATION nrg The O ortunit 
pen Advertising NEVER WAS SO mob NOW TO ee IN 


TEXAS. WR.TE US. WE CAN MAKE 
YOU MONEY 


“CURRENT EVENTS 
: The Oswald Realty Co. 


ADDRESS 
BLN. BROWN, Advertising Agent BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
IMMIGRATION AGENTS K.C.5. RAILWAY 


fs “ 417 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


wees, CH RISS ANDUCOL Cs. I. GILBERT 


Land and Immigration Agents 
Office on Cherokee Street, SALLISAW, I. T. 


{ Members of K. C.S. Land and Immigration Co 


NORTHWEST LOUISIANA 


< For bargains in farm, timber and fruit 
+ lands, address 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
ap: REAL EstTaTE AGEN1S 


potice, Marshall Street, Opposite Postoffice 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Where you can make several crops a year, escape 
give your children the 


? If you want a truck 
ind of real estate, write 


the severe winters, and 
benefit of free education? 
farm, plantation, or any k 


S. B. Simon’s Real Estate & Collection Agency 


Binion Building, - Shreveport, E a. 
‘THE MAN WHO SELLS THE EARTH.’ 


eo Are You Thinking of Coming South 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. | 


ORTH LOUISIANA 
DIXON, ILLINOIS. 


abounds in tle finest and cheapest 
farm, timber, fruit and mineral! lands. 
For information write to 


r J. G. PATYs> 
212 Milam St, Shreveport, La. 


a A. R. HARE 
“Rice and Timber Lands 


Starks Building 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


; THE 
GULF NATIONAL BANK 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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A small fruit farm, 

‘A fine truck garden. 

A peach orchard, or 

A home and business } 


If so, write or call on 


. H. ORR, 


arenes PoLk Co.. ARKANSAS 


PRICE LIST. NET. 


in Town? 
No. 1, 12-in. . $5.00 No. 3, 18-in. $7 00 
No. 2, 15in ..-- 6.00 Niow4, line 8.00 


SEND DRAFT OR MON EY ORDER. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


CURRENT Even 
This 
copies of Current Events will be 
compete for the prize. 
magazine, published quarterly under 
Southern Railway Company. 


A TOWN LOT in the residence portion 
of Marble City, Ind. Ter, given absolute:y 
fr-e to the person sending us the greatest 
number of subscribers, at 25c pet year, 40 
TS, betore Dec. 24, 1905 
contest is open to all. 
furnished free to those who wish to 
CURRENT Events is an 


Sample 


industrial and farm 


the direction of the Kansas City 
It contains 48 to 60 pages each issue. 


and the subscription price is so low that every one interested in farm and 


agriculture should become a subscriber. 


Each one who enters the contest 


will be notified by letter each week of the standing of the contestants, 


There is no drawing or game of chance in this. 
of a town lot transterred by warranty 
brance and absolutely free of cost, to the 


It is a plain proposition 
deed, absolutely free of any incum- 
person who secures the largest 


number of subscribers for Current EVENTS. Go to work today. Ask your 


friends to subscribe. 


Canvas your locality. You can get it if you try. 


Marble City, Indian Territory, is located 281 miles south of Kansas 


City on the main line of the Kansas City Southern Railway. 


It is so named 


because of the wonderful marble deposits lying within one-half mile of the 


center of the city. It isa growing, prosperous 
Prospects are that it will make one of the best 
Territory. Residence lots 


and enterprising town, and 
towns in northern Indian 
are selling from $85.00 to $85.00 each, 


according to location, and business lots bring around $859.00 each.. The 


town has several 


good stores doing a good business 


It has a newspaper, 


a bank being organized, a cotto 1 gin, a spoke and handle factory, and the 
marble quarries are being worked by the Southern Marble Company. 
About $25,000.00 worth of machinery has been placed in Operation since 


January 1, 1905, at the marble quarries, and this will 


industries of the South within a few years. 
superior to the product from the great marble 
marble from Marble City took the Gold Medal 
at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. Now is 
your chance to get a lot in this growing city 
absolutely free. 


GET SUBSCRIBERS, D0 IT NOW. 


Fill in the attached blank and mail to 
E. N. Brown, Advertising Agent, 1417 Main 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. and sample copies 
and subscription blanks will be sent you. 


TEAR OFF HERE 


MR. E. N. BROWN, Advertising Agent, 
KANSAS CITY, MO 


I desire to enter for the prize offered above. Please 


4 
send sample copies of CURRENT EVENTS and Subscrip- = 
tion Blanks to ° 

z 
Namie iit gas sascee o 3 

my 
Postofiice.....- 2 t,o ae a ee 
COUT Yonsei eee eee state eo ee ee 


This premium is given in addition to all clubbing rates and agent’s 
special discounts, 


be one of the greatest 


Experts say thé marble is 
quarries of Vermont. 


The 


READ THIS! 


[From The Marble City Enterprise, 
published July 15, 1905. ] 


Have you seen the Kansas City 
Southern magazine. CURRENT 
EvEnNtTs? It isa most interesting 
and instructive publication to all 
parties interested in this section 
of the country or in any part of 
the country along the line of the 
Kansas City Southern Railroad. 
The_ subscription price of this 
Publication is only 25 cents per 
year and it is worth many times 
that sum. If you do not take it 
you should make arrangements to 
do so at once. Subscriptions will 
be taken at this office or if you 
prefer to order direct address 
CuRRENT Events, Kansas City, 
Mo_ The publishers of CURRENT 
EVENTs are making an extra effort 
to increase the circulation of the 
magazine this summer, and among 
other things have purchased from 
the Marble City Townsite Com- 
pany lot number eight in block 
eighty-eight, which they are offer- 
ing as a prize to the person that 
will send in the largest list of sub- 
scribers. The lot is a valuable 
resident lot situated near the 
public park and is well worth $50. 
f you are interested in this offer 
and want to take subscribers for 
the publication and compete for 


. this valuable ee address a letter 


to CURRENT 


c VENTS for full par- 
ticulars. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT Events. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


IS A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE 


BECAUSE IT IS NEITHER TOO HOT NOR TOO COLD, NO NEGREOS, 
NO MOSQUITOES, NO SALOONS, GOOD SCHOOLS, SIX CHURCHES 


Siloam Springs, Ark. 


is a good place to do business, be- 
cause there is business here to be 
done. The banking facilities are. 
the best. Its merchants are wide- 
awake and the people prosperous, 


Siloam Springs, Ark. 
invites you to come and lccate. 
SAV The lands are cheap and produc- 
<3 tive. A most desireable place for 
7Y home-builders. Young men with 
energy can accumulate wealth rap- 
Vb idly, a dold men with means can 
4s: live comfortably at a small outlay, 


Siloam Springs, Ark. 


is in the heart of the fruit belt. 
Apples, peaches, fruits and ber- 
ries of all kinds can be most profit- 
ably grown; also wheat, corn an 

allfarm products. The diversity 
of its crops makes it a desirable 
country for the farmer and fruit 
grower. 


+44 Siloam Springs, Ark. 


is a health resort, either in sum- 
mer or winter, being cool in sum- 
mer and the greatest abundance 
of good pure water, and in winter 
the climate is mild and healthful 


For further in:ormation address 


SILOAM SPRINGS COMMERCIAL CLUB 


CONNELLY HARRINGTON, Pres. SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK. D. ZIMERMAN, S.C. 


-When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. * 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
meen rhe LO C OMO T I V E S Ex panei 


and Compound 


Gauge 


Mine, Furnace and Industrial Locomotives. 
Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse Motors and Electric Trucks. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. : Philadelphia, Pa. U.S. A. 


Cable address: Baldwin, Philadelphia, 
SS a cn ns i BC ye 


ee EE eee 
BLOSSOM HOUSE CAFE | 


Wheu visiting Kansas City stop at BLossom House, opposi e Union Depot. 
Street cars for all parts of the city pass the dvor. 


— 
When writing to advertisers please-‘mention CURRENT EVENTS 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


| Port Arthur Pc” 


Monthly pay-roll, local industries, $120,000,00. Regular line of 
steamers between Port Arthur and Europe. Also established line of 
steamers to New York, Philadelphia, and points on Atlantic seaboard. 

Four oil refineries, one of which is largest refinery in Texas. Four 
pipe lines from oil fields running to the deep water of Port Arthur 
harbor and canal. Nineteen hundred and three cleared 417 vessels of 
over one million tons. 

Rich coast lands surround the city of Port Arthur and present won- 
derful opportunities for truck gardening for northern markets. The 
most productive rice lands in the United States. 

This city and surrounding country offer special opportunity for 
investments and business. Port Arthur, in addition to having the 
Peeinaisorthe K: C. 5. Ry-., ‘s connected with the inland country by 
the two navigable rivers, the Neches and Sabine. 


rT , 


Peer uR THER TNE OR M Arlt ON NADA DAO e gs) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


T. W. HUGHEN, te tO One te A Ra HU, Railay Xe 


When writing to advert sers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


BUSH & GERTS 
PIANOS © 


THE WORUDS(S STANDARD. Oe MERI. 


35,000 in American homes giving perfect satisfaction 


| Greatest Variety of Styles and Fancy Wood Cases 


GRAND »> UPRIGHT 


Get Prices Direct from Factory. 


Save all Commissions and Buy Direct 


USED BY 


New England Conservatory 
Bush Temple Conservatory 


3 Madam Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Head of Piano Department, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


and five hundred more Schools and Conservatories 
all over the United States 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 


Bush G Gerts Piano Co. 


BUSH TEMPLE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR PRICES 
ON PRINTING 
WRITE TO 


THE TEXARKANA NATIONAL BANK 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


Capital, $100,000.00; Surplus, $275,000.00; Deposits, $1,500,000.00. 


GERARD & BROWN 


PRINTERS 


1417-1419 
MAIN STREET 
KansAs City, Mo. 


Homeseekers! 


I have traveled over Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Indian Territory, Texas, and located in 
N. W. Arkansas, adjoining Indian Territory; this 
beats all for health, water, fruit, grain; prices and 
particulars, inclose stamp. 


iat. OSWALT 


GRAVETTE, ARK. 


Forrester-Duncan Land Co. 
WALDRON, ARKANSAS 


Farming, Timber, Fruit and Coal Land 
and Town Lots. Correspondence Solicited. 


Is the Price 
we start our 


‘““WEARWELL”’ 
SPLIT HICKORY VEHICLES 


Our $10.75 ROAD CART to our finest bug- 
gies are finished to order and covered by our 
BINDING WARRANTY. Write for FREE 
“Show Me’? CATALOG explaining fully. 

LINCOLN eo MANE 
MERCANTILE - 


1817 Pine St- 
Bt. Louls es 


all kinds of land. Have 
I Buy and Sell some very fine bottom 
lands. Good mill sites for hardwood mills. 
A special bargain in good plant that manufac- 
tures pine lumber, cypress shingles and hard- 
wood lumbey. Surveying land and log roads 
and estimating timber a specialty. 


W. W. MILLWEE, SR. 
Lock Box 45. Horatio, Arkansas 


SOLID INVESTMENTS. 


Being a Cherokee by blood, and thirty years 
residence in the Cherokee country, I know the 
‘Jay of the land,” If you want anything in the 
way of farm, fruit or oil lands in the Cherokee 
Nation, Indian Territory, write me. Town prop- 
erty is gilt edged and growing better all the time. 
If you want solid investments write me. I handle 
no wild-cat schemes. 


Augustus E. Ivey, Stilwell, Ind. Ter. 


When writing to advertisers please mentio 


O. P. Taytor, Notary Public. W. P. TAYLOR, 


O. P. TAYLOR & CO. 


Established 1882. 
REAL ESTATE AND IMMIGRATION AGENTS. 


Large farms, truck farms, 
Dwelling and vacant lots. 


Office, 110% West Board, Texarkana, Texas. 


Established January J, 1895 


MARION STAPLES, the pioneer real estate 
man of Southwest Missouri, City of Joplin, Jas- 
per County, has for sale real estate of every 
kind and description, large and small tracts to 
suit customers, including improved farms, or- 
chard, fruit, grazing and timber lands; also zinc 
and lead lands and mining leases in the great 
Joplin mining district. My list of properties is 
not confined to Jasper County, Mo., but includes 
the southern counties of Missouri and northern 
Arkansas, along the line of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway and southeastern Kansas. 
Write for information. Address 


MARION STAPLES 


111 W. Sixth St. Joplin, Mo. 
J 


Missouri and Kansas Farms 


We have a choice list of improved farm 
lands in Miami County, Kas., and Bates 
and Cass Counties, Mo., within So miles 
of Kansas City, at from $25 to $50 per acre 
Terms to suit purchaser. Address 


C. E. FAULKNER & CO., Drexel, Mo. 


A FINE 
STOCK 
and 
FRUIT 
FARM. 


648 acres of 
land 12 miles 
from ‘liexar- 
kana, right on 
the Cotton Belt 
Ry; 125 acres 
in cultivation; 12 acres in pasture; entire tract 
under seven wire fence; 150 fruit trees; 250 acres 
in switch cane bottom, balance in timber; good 
six room residence; two tenant houses. Price, 
$15.00 per acre. Send for list. 


G. LESS & CO., TEXARKANA, TEXAS 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THINK OF A CITY BUILT IN ONE DAY 


Big opportunities for the man with limited means 


to become independent. 


VALU ES VGU Ss wieUN GC RBar 


It is impossible to think 

values will not go up with 

such a trend of progress 
as is going on here. 


POTEAU RIVER 


LOCATED JUST 
BOTTOM LAND B AN AM A RIGHT TO MAKE 


The Most Fertile Land on 


earth, surrounds INDIAN a great Commercial 
TERRITORY 
PANAMA Vek CENTER 


Greatest Coal Deposits C E NT E R Three Railroads already 


of the World here and another 
are here. OPPORTUNITIES one surveyed. 


You’ve heard of the Famous AeA 


GET IN THE BAND 
PANAMA COAL INVESTORS WAGON 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 
FREE 


IT MEANS MONEY FOR YOU 


Remember, a few lots will be allotted in the main part of .town for 
the sake of population at only $40 each, with sixty days to pay for same. 
You can get one of these lots if you apply in time. Thirty days to make 
application, 

For FuRTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


PANAMA IMMIGRATION COMPANY 


E. C. DUNBAR, Gen. Mgr. 


Incorporated. American Bank Bldg. 
CAPITAL $24,000.00 FORT SMITH, 
paid up. ARK. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 
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quirements. 


- hundred 


The work of the Dawes Commission 


‘has been almost entirely completed. 


This great work consisted in the equit- 
able distribution of an estate of 20,- 
000,000 acres among 97,549 Indians, 
whose individual right, title and inter- 
est to a share in the estate had to be 


~ determined by the commission. ‘These 


Indians were divided into five civilized 
tribes and with the exception of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, which 
were under the same laws, there are 
different laws and treaties governing 
each nation. Each required a differ- 
ent system of allotment, a different 
basis of acreage and valuation and dif- 
ferent time limits, on enrollment re- 
It was the commission’s 
work to sort out these 97,594 Indians 
from among about one-half million 
claimants and give them the exact 
amount of land they were entitled to 


and no more, and to see that each In- 


dian got the land he had improved. 
In the Seminole nation there were 
2,751 enrollments and all the land has 
been allotted except to 500 new born 
babes, who are also entitled to allot- 
ments. A deed will have yet to be 
issued to every one of these. In the 
Creek nation 15,178 allotments were 
made and each allottee received 160 
acres of land of standard value. There 
was a surplus of 600,000 acres, but 
120,000 acres of this will be taken up 


in allotments to 2,500 new born babies. 


These children will have to be paid 
in money in lieu of lands. inthe 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations 33,365 
awards were made, and of these BL 
have received their allotments. Five 
additional enrollments will 
probably be made, and 2.700 new born 
babies will also claim allotments. In 
the two nations about 1,000 contest 
cases are pending. In the Cherokee 
nation no allowances were made for 
babies born after the time set for -en- 


~ rollment. There have been 19,000 full 


allotments and 13,000 partial allot- 
ments made in the Cherokee nation. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 6)8) 


The Present Status of Lands in the Indian Territory 


Three thousand and fifty persons en- 
titled to allotments have not yet filed 
their claims and 2,200 contest cases are 
now pending. There are 40,000 citi- 
zens in the nation, and of these 3,100 
are inter-married whites, who have 
made tentative filings. 

Notwithstanding the advanced stage 
of the work of the commission, some 
time will pass before a homeseeker 
will be able to buy land in the Indian 
Territory. The Creeks can now sell 
all their lands except homesteads, but 
the deeds must be approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The Chero- 
kees cannot sell any land at all for 
five years and their homesteads can- 
not be sold for twenty-one years. “Lhe 
Choctaws and Chickasaws are taking 
out their patents now. They cannot 
sell for a year, and then they may 
sell one-eighth of their holdings. In 
three years they can sell another 
eighth, and in five years they can sell 
another quarter. The other half they 
must hold for twenty years. alive 
Seminoles cannot sell their land at all, 
as no provision for selling was made 
in the agreement between the tribe 
and the government. ‘Some provision 
will probably be made later on for the 
sale of these lands. The tribal gov- 
ernments of the five civilized tribes 
will be abolished in March, 1906, but 
this will have no effect on the disposi- 
tion of the lands. 

The individual members Ol methe 
Creek nation will have allotted them 
2,480,600 acres, the remaining 780,000 
will be used to equalize claims. The 
lands according to quality are ap 
praised at 50 cents to $6.50 per acre. 
Each Creek gets a deed for his or her 
homestead of forty acres and another 
deed for the allotment, and is made 
direct to the Indian without regard to 
age. They can lease these lands for 
one year without the approval of the 
Interior Department, but longer 
leases must have the approval of the 
department. The Cherokee lands are 


100 


valued from 50 cents to $6.50, the aver- 
age allotment being 110 acres, though 
the individual allotments range from 
50 acres to 651 acres. Cherokee home- 
steads cannot be sold for 21 years. 
Other allotments mlay be sold at the 
end of five years. The Choctaw and 
Chickasaw valuation runs from 25 
cents to $6.50 per acre, and the average 
allotment is 320 acres, though the al- 
lotments run from 160.19 acres to 
4,165.12 acrés for Indians and from 
20.02 acres to 520.64 acres for Choctaw 
and Chickasaw freedmen. The entire 
Seminole allotment consists of 363,578 
acres, valued at $851,246, the popula- 
tion being 2,757. Each received land 
to the value of $308, and the land itself 
was valued from $1.25 to $5 per acre. 

At the present time the leasing of 
land is the best that can be done by 
the newcomer in the Indian Territory, 
but there will be plenty of land to 


CURRENT EVENTs. 


lease at very moderate rentals. Title 
to town property has in most towns of 
the territory been pertected and there 
is nothing now in the way to secure 
lots in towns with an absolutely per- 
fect. title. . 

There are within the boundaries of 
Indian Territory about twenty mil- 


lion acres of land, which includes all 


the character of soil that is necessary — 
for the growth of anything adaptable 
to the Northern, Western, Eastern and 
Southern climates. The small grain, 
cotton, the vegetables and fruits grow _ 
luxuriantly and yield immensely. In 
addition to these diversified products 
“om the varied soil there is found the 
finest coal in unlimited quantity, the 
best building stone and most exquisite 
marble, while considerable excellent 
timber, including walnut, is to be had 
for building purposes and manufac- 
tures. | c 


Some K. C. S. Summer Resorts. 


If you find it too warm to feel 
comfortable at home, if you have that 
“tired feeling” so much spoken of and 
written about, and if you desire a rest 
for a few weeks, and believe that your 
wife and babies are afflicted the same 
way, why, just bear in mind that there 


are on the line of the Kansas City 


Southern half a dozen or more places 
where you can take things easy, keep 
cool, eat fruit and catch fish at a very 
moderate expense and that the accom- 
modations are such that the wife and 
the babies will be comfortable while 
away from home for a few weeks. 
Most of the summer resorts on the 
Kansas City Southern Railway are con- 
venient to the business towns and cities 
and are neither elaborate nor expensive 
in their accommodations. The hotels are 
good, cleanly, a little old fashioned, 
but pleasant abiding places, and their 
prices are moderate, and besides these, 
there are plenty of rooms obtainable 
with or without board. In general, it 
does not cost much more to stop for 
a month or so at these summer resorts 
than it does to stay at home. Among 
the several small towns where suit- 


able accommodations may be had are 
the following: 


Neosho, Mo. 


Altitude above sea level, 1,011 feet. 
This is a beautiful little city of 3,000 
people. In its general aspect, it is more 
like a great park than a commercial 
city. It is surrounded on all sides by 
picturesque hills and the surrounding- 
country is covered with orchards, vine- 
yards and strawberry patches. It is es~ 
sentially a watering place and has nu- 
merous large living springs, eight of 


them being within the limits of the cor- 


poration, One of these, Harrell Springs, 
supplies all the water required for the 
U. S. Government fish hatchery. 
Within the city is a famous artesiam 
well, the water of which is high~ 
ly recommended in the treatment 
of rheumatism, kidney trouble, skim 
and blood diseases. The well is 
equipped with bath tubs and bathing- 
pools. Fishing is extra good in the ~ 
vicinity of Neosho, as there are sev~ 
eral fine clear streams in the vicinity 
and there is an abundance of black 
bass, trout, blue cat, croppie, carp, 
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Big Spring at Neosho, Mo. 


goggle eye, perch and other fishes. The 
hotel accommodations are good and 
moderate in price. Among the hotels 
are the Spring City hotel, rate $2 per 
day for transients, weekly rates on ap- 
plication; the Central hotel, rate $1 
per day, weekly rate $3.50 to $4.00; 
Southern hotel and the McElhany 
House, rate $1 to $1.50 per day, week- 
ly rate $3.50 to $4.00. There are also 
several good boarding houses with 
rates at moderate figures. Write to 
Lee D. Bell, Sec’y Commercial Club, 
Neosho, Mo., for information. 


Sulphur Springs, Ark. 


Altitude 905 feet above sea level. 
This is a famous health resort and much 
visited on account of the benefits ob- 
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tained from the use of the waters of the 
severalsprings. The town is a large 
well shaded park, with cottages, hotels, 
restaurants, stores, livery barns for the 
accommodation of the visitors. The 
John P. Paul hotel of Sulphur Springs 
can accommodate about fifty people. 
The Chalybeate or Iron Spring car- 
ries carbonate of lime, magnesia, car- 
bonic acid, soda and iron. Its waters 
are said to be highly beneficial in com- 
plaints peculiar to women and in cases 
of general debility. The Saline Spring 
carries in solution and suspense sul- 
phate of soda, bicarbonate of soda, 
chloride of sodium, bicarbonate of 
magnesia, salts of lithia, stronthia, iron 
and carbonic acid gas. These waters 
are credited with favorable action in 


Springs at Sulphur Springs. 
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Spavinaw Creck, near Gentry. 


cases of stomach catarrh, sluggish liv- 
er, dyspepsia, constipation, gout and 
rheumatism. The White Sulphur 
Springs contain a large percentage of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, soda, mag- 
nesia, iron and sulphate of lime, and 
are used extensively for the relief of 
liver disorders, abdominal plethora 
malaria, rheumatism, gout, tubercu- 
losis, kidney trouble, etc., etc. The ca- 
pacity of the hotels is about 100 guests, 
and the rates vary from $3.50 per week 
to $7 per week, the transient rates be- 
ing from $1.00 to $2.00 per day. Good 
fishing can be had five miles away. 


Gentry, Ark. 


1,238 feet above sea level, is a town 
of one thousand people, situated in 
the midst of a vast orchard, as nearly 
all the land in the vicinity for a dis- 
tance of five miles out consists of 
apple, peach, pear, cherry and plum 
orchards and strawberry, blackberry 
and raspberry patches. The country 
surrounding Gentry is pleasant in 
many ways and one can spend a week 
or two with comfort. The climate is 
salubrious and the water of most ex- 
cellent quality. The surrounding coun- 
try offers many scenic attractions. 
About two and one-half miles from 
town in Coon Hollow are extensive 
stalactite caves, which have never 
been fully explored and in the same 
locality are numerous springs of fine 
free stone water. In Flint and 
Spavinaw creeks, about three and four 
miles from town, there is an abund- 
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ance of black bass and other scale 
fishes. Wild fruits, such as peanuts, 
grapes, huckleberries, blackberries, 
dewberries, pawpaws and persimmons, 
grow in great profusion. Much of the 
scenery along Coon Hollow, Flint and 
Spavinaw creeks is highly attractive. 
The hotel accommodations at Gentry, 


Ark., are exceptionally good. Address . 


for information, Mr. C. C. Lale, Care 
Elberta Hotel, Gentry, Ark. 


Siloam Springs, Ark. 
Has a population of about 4,000 and 


lies at an altitude of 1,163 feet above sea © 


level, being the center of a great fruit 
shipping region, a section famous all 
over Uncle Sam’s domain for its big red 
apples, luscious peaches, fine straw- 
berries and poultry. Siloam Springs is 
a picturesque town from every point of 
view, and one might travel a good many 
miles in any direction and not find 


anything to compare with it in this 


respect. Sager creek, a small stream, 
fed by sparkling springs, winds in 
graceful curves through the very cen- 
ter of the city, and the main business 
part of the town lies in a little valley 
that borders the creek on the north. 
The residences are on the higher 
ground that slopes away from this lit- 
tle valley. During the spring and 
summer season, when the trees are in 
foliage, only a glimpse of a few homes 
can be obtained in the residence sec- 
tion, and instead of being called the 
city of fountains, Siloam Springs might 
be called the sylvan city. Trees, trees 
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everywhere; and one might walk all 
over town on a summer day, and not 
step outside of cool shade. 

The scenery round about Siloam 
Springs is attractive in every way, but 
its chief attraction is the abundance 
and purity of the waters of the num- 
erous springs in and about the town. 
There are about twenty springs with- 
in the town, of which Twin Springs, 
Siloam and Seven Springs are es- 
teemed as the most valuable. The 
Dripping Springs, some nine miles 
from town, are much visited, owing 
to their surrounding scenic attrac- 
tions. The water of the Siloam Springs 
is apparently a pure, cold, free stone 
water, but there are claimed for it, 
and. quite numerously certified to, 
many permanent cures of chronic 
troubles, such as acute, muscular and 
inflammatory rheumatism, diseases of 
‘the stomach, including dyspepsia, gas- 
tric catarrh, chronic catarrh, and liver 
complaint, jaundice, malaria, skin 
diseases, nervous prostration, neural- 
gia, paralysis, dysentery, chronic diar- 
thoea, hay fever, etc. As the drink- 
ing water in ninety-nine out of one 
hundred places contains impurities of 
one kind or another, all of them more 
or less detrimental to health, it is a 
reasonable statement to miake that a 
perfectly pure water should give na- 
ture the opportunity to quickly re- 
pair the damages already done to a 
delicate human organism. 

The hotel accommodations at Si- 
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loam Springs are good, and consist of 
the Ewing House, Commercial and Cot- 
tage hotels, which have about twenty~- 
five comfortable rooms each, the rate 
varying from $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 
The Morris hotel, the largest in the 
place, is fitted more particularly for 
the comfort of commercial travelers. 
There are several other hotels and 
private houses where the rate is $1.00 
per day, and arrangements for the 
week can be made. For information 
concerning accommodations, etc., ad- 
dress the hotels or D. Zimmerman, 
Secretary Board of Trade, Siloam 
Springs, Ark. 


Mount Mena, Ark. 


This well and favorably known sum- 
mer resort, 2,600 feet above sea level, 
has been closed for several years. It is 
reached from Rich Mountain railroad 
station. ‘The Wilhelmina Inn, situ- 
ated on the very top of the Rich Moun- 
tain, has been renovated and is now 
in good condition to receive and enter- 
tain guests for the summer. “Che 
town of Mount Mena has been laid out 
on this mountain top and a consid- 
erable number of the owners of town 
property have decided to erect summer 
cottages convenient to the hotel. 

The location of the resort is unique. 
Mountain tops are seldom used as sum- 
mer resorts for lack of room. But along 
Rich Mountain range is a narrow plat- 
eau, from a few hundred to several 
thousand feet wide. It was on the most 


On Sager Creek, Siloam Springs. 
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desirable spot that could have been 
selected for a resort of this kind. 

The records of the last few years 
show Mt. Mena to be the coolest sum- 
mer resort in the country, all things 
considered. It is on the highest range 
between the Rockies and Alleghenies, 
south of Minnesota; 3,000 feet above 
the sea level; it is the most acessible 
resort for the south; its scenery is pic- 
turesque and beautiful; it is easily 
reached over the Kansas City Southern 
Railway, being only 8 hours from Jop- 
lin, Mo., 4 hours from Texarkana, Tex., 
8 hours from Shreveport, La., 24 hours 
from Fort Smith and a night run from 
Kansas City. Its highest and lowest 
temperature between May and Septem- 
beris 68 to 85 degrees, with a total vari- 
ation of 17 degrees. The altitude is 
1,600 feet above Rich Mountain Sta- 
tion, 2,000 above Fort Smith, 1,300 
above Eureka Springs, Ark. 


In addition to its other healthful ad- 
vantages Mt. Mena possesses an iron 
spring whose waters have undoubted 
medicinal value; they are not suffi- 
ciently impregnated with iron to have 
the disagreeable taste usually present 
in waters of its class, but there is 
enough of iron in the waters to make 
them of decided benefit as a tonic. It 
is well known that no waters possess 
the same curative properties as do 
those of springs containing this ingre- 
dient which is invaluable in building up 
wasted constitutions. The iron spring 
has long been known throughout west- 
ern Arkansas for its healing powers. 
Besides iron springs there are. several 
other springs of purest water, all near 
the summit of the mountain. A singu- 
lar freak of nature has placed these 
springs high on the mountain top to 
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form so beautiful and healthful an ad- 
junct to this charming resort. 

The Wilhelmina Inn is a summer 
hotel of more than usual artistic beauty 
as well as modern comforts; its broad 
verandas command the most pictur- 
esque views; to the north the Black 
Fork mountain range and the valley be- 
low; to the east and west long ridges 
of mountain ranges, while southward 
stretches a broad valley for fifty miles’ 

The appointments of the Inn are per- 
fect and the table excellent; no pains 
are spared to make this hotel one of 
the best in the country. | 

Among the plans developed for the 
improvement of Mount Mena is a line 
of cable cars to be run from Rich 
Mountain station to the top of Mount 
Mena. A good wagon road from the 
station to the Wilhelmina hotel has 
been in use for several years. This is 
rated the coolest spot between the 
Gulf and the Canadian border, as it 
never lacks a cool breeze at any time. 
Being so much higher than any other 
point in the state, “it isthe =play= 
ground of the cooling breezes all year 
‘round. The scenery in view from the 
Wilhelmina Inn is magnificent, cov- 
ering an area of some fifty miles in ex- 
tent. Fishing is good in the adjacent 
mountain streams and in season there is 
an abundance of large and small game. 

The hotel rates will range form $2.00 
to $3.50 per day for transients, and from 
$7.50 to $10.00 per week, and about $1 
per day on the average per month— 
Neat little cottages near the hotel, fur- 
nished and unfurnished can be rented 
from $8.00 to $15.00 per month. 

Address Mount Mena Hotel Com- 
pany, Rich Mountain, P. O., Ark., or 
Arkansas and Choctaw Development 
Co., W. W. Lowry, Prest., Poteau, I. T. 
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Monsieur Brulette’s Divorce. 


BE. Ey ROESEER. 


Away up in North Dakota a hun- 
dred miles or more northwest of Bis- 
marck, there used to be a small fort, 
and about a mile away a small vil- 
lage, now a county seat. Between the 
village and the fort, just a few ‘feet 
beyond the line of the military reserva- 
tion, was a small store containing an 
assortment of goods commonly pur- 
chased by soldiers and Indians, and a 
considerable part of the stock consist- 
ed of villainous whiskey. On the op- 
posite side of the fort was encamped 
a sub-tribe of Sioux Indians. 

The proprietor of the store was 
Pierre Brulette, a French Cannuck, of 
unsavory record, an oily reprobate 
who had drifted in from somewhere in 
the Canadian backwoods. While the 
men drank his whiskey and frequently 
cooled their heads in the guard house 
in consequence, they disliked him cor- 
dially and on more than one occasion 
wrecked his store, because, as they 
claimed, he had robbed them while 
drunk. He was a talkative chap and 
more than once related that he had had 
eight wives. “Marry a white woman? 
Only a fool do zat. I marry Black- 
foot squaw, Crow, Cheyenne, Chippe- 
wa and hudder squaw. Marriage cost 
nothing and ever you get tired you 
kick her out and zat cost nothing eith- 
er. You marry white woman, she take 
hall your money, and you go faite 
you get tired. Indian squaw good 
enough for Pierre any day.” 

Among the Sioux women there are 
very few who can be called good look- 
ing according to American standards 
of personal beauty. Among the very 
few exceptions was one girl, the 
daughter of a drunken red-skined cut- 
throat named Duckfoot. She was, com- 
pared with the rest of her tribe, ex- 
ceptionally handsome. She was ambi- 
tious in her way, and by her good looks 
and tact managed to secure employ- 
ment as a domestic in one of the of- 
ficer’s families. Under the guidance of 
a patient mistress, she soon became 
useful as a cook and housekeeper and 


took kindly to civilized dress, cleanli- 
ness and tidiness. She had been with 
the family about a year, was about 
seventeen years old, straight as an ar- 
row and of pleasing address. By a 
streak of bad luck, it happened that 
Pierre Brulette got a glimpse of her 
one Sunday morning. 

During the next few weeks Pierre 
bragged that he would soon have wife 
number nine, and perhaps a few more 
after that. No one cared particularly, 
until it was noised about that he had 
made a dicker with Duckfoot. Ten 
horses and two gallons of whiskey was 
the price and it was paid in advance. 

When Duckfoot called at the cap- 
tain’s quarters to get and deliver the 
goods and made his mission known, 
he was vigorously and unceremoni- 
ously kicked downstairs. Pierre Bru- 
lette, being an interested party, then 
donned his best suit of clothes, put 
on a plug hat, white gloves, and 
paid the captain a visit. His bluff 
was called immediately, and he was 
not only kicked downstairs, but out of 
the front yard as well, but the enter- 
tainment didn’t stop there. A dozen 
privates began where the captain left 
off. They drove his plug hat down 
over his ears and then kicked him a 
good half mile until he was off the 
reservation. About ten days later the 
captain was cited before a civil court in 
the village and by legal process anda 
chuckle-headed jury, Duckfoot was put 
in possession of his daughter. In the vil- 
lage the captain was roundly abused 
from the pulpit as a slaveholder, where- 
as he had paid the girl ten dollars per 
month for her services. She was rob- 
bed of her money, some one hundred 
and fifty dollars, by her father, and as 
she refused to go to Brulette, she: re- 
ceived a terrific beating, was pulled by 
the hair out of the wickiup and turned 
over to that gentlemen. 

A sergeant and two privates, who 
were undetermined as _ to whether 
they should break Brulette’s neck or 
let him alone, were waiting for him in 
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the brush along the road. Soon the 
two came along, Brulette holding the 
girl firmly by the wrist. He protest- 
ed vociferously at being stopped on 
the road. The sergeant’s six shooter 
convinced him that he had better shut 
up and let go the girl’s wrist. The girl 
stated that she did not want to have 
anything to do with the beast, but if 
she had to marry him she wanted a 
legal marriage by proper authority. 
On the way to the store the sergeant 
told her that she was under age and 
that her father could prevent her from 
obtaining employment as he had done 
through the court; that she could not 
go home she knew herself, and that 
therefore the best thing he could do 
was to marry and he would see to it 
that she got a proper certificate. One 
of the privates was started off after a 
justice of the peace, who soon arrived. 
“Naw, naw, I no want marry,” but the 
omnious clicking of three six shooters 
convinced him that he was very anx- 
ious to, and within a few minutes a 
lawful marriage took place. The cer- 
tificate on suggestion of the sergeant 
was put in the care of the captain, her 
former employer. 

Quarrels between the two were fre- 
quent and the woman received several 
brutal beatings. A soldier passing by 
caught him at it once and thrashed 
Brulette so thoroughly that the sur- 
geon required more than a week to 
patch him up. A gentle hint from an- 
other soldier that he would have a 
hole put through him if he didn’t quit 
beating his wife helped to maintain 
peace in the family. 

A young Brulette put in his appear- 
ance after a while, and when it was 
about six months old, Brulette, sre 
concluded that the time had arrived 
for a new divorce, and so one cool 
Sunday morning he kicked his wife 
out of doors and threw the young Bru- 
lette after her. Divorces have always 
been easy to get in Dakota, though 
white folks have to resort to the courts 
and lawyers to make them stick. 
Among the Indians this was deemed 
unnecessary. In all of Brulette’s ex- 
perience this mode of procedure, to- 
wit, the kicking the wife out of the 
house, had worked to perfection, but in 
case No. 9, it did not work at all. Mrs. 
Brulette objected. 
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On the parade ground of the fort 
was a stack of army wagons covering 
an area of about half an acre. The 
wagons had been taken apart, painted, 
covered with boards and the pile was 
about six feet high. The sergeant and 
a private were leaning against the cor- 
ner of the stack when they saw Bru- 
lette tearing along one side of it with 
Mrs. Brulette a close second. In one 
hand she held a long carving knife, 
and was evidently getting out of Bru- 
lette all the speed there was in him. 
Six times they bolted past the two 
men and each time Brulette panted: 
“For God’s sake, head her off.” Other 
soldiers had approached in the mean- 
time and were encouraging Brulette 
with “Go it, you scalawag!” Laut, du 
Lump!” “Andale! Andale! poco pronto 
vamos.” And a private said to the ser- 
geant. “Bet you the drinks he won’t 
make the seventh round.” The ser- 
geant smiled, but at the eighth round 
he suddenly put his foot forward and 
tripped the infuriated woman, who fell 
flat on the ground, bounded up like a 
rubber ball and rushed for the ser- 
geant. She looked into the barrel of a 
cocked six shooter and stopped. 

Twenty feet away was Brulette, fall- 
en in a heap from exhaustion. The 
sergeant stepped over to him to pro- 
tect him from his wife, and told him 
in choice Arizona English to go to his 
store and take care of his wife and 
baby. About an hour afterward it was 
reported at the garrison that he had 
received an awful thrashing from his 
wife, in fact that she had worn him 
out with a rawhide. The succeeding 
weeks showed plainly enough that she 
was running the ranch. About a 
month after Brulette’s rawhiding, she 
was arrested on a charge of stealing 
two thousand dollars from Brulette; 
upon production of the marriage cer- 
tificate the case was thrown out of 
court. That night Brulette received 
another unmerciful thrashing from his 
wife and the next morning he left for 
Bismarck, ostensibly to buy some 
goods. He never came back. The wife 
sold out the remaining stock and then 
quietly disappeared. She called on the 
captain for her marriage certificate, 
thanked him and his wife for past 
favors and bid them good-bye. She 
did not return to her own people. 
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Some five years later, after I had 
received my discharge from Uncle 
Sam’s army, I stopped at a neat, clean 
restaurant in Omaha and ate a first 
class meal. As I stepped up to the 
cashier’s desk to pay, there was behind 
it a tidily dressed Indian woman, in 
whom I recognized Mrs. Brulette. She 
told me that she owned the building 
she was doing business in, that she 
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had $4,000 in bank, and that she had 
secured a legal divorce from Brulette 
by default. Her boy was making good 
progress in school and she hoped to be 
able to start him in business when 
the time came. She had heard nothing 
from Duckfoot or her relatives and did 
not care to. After inquiries in regard 
to mutual friends, 1 went my way to 
St. Louis. 


Poteau, I. T. 


The town of Poteau is in the Choc- 
taw Nation, on the Poteau river and 
at the junction of the Kansas City 
Southern and the St. Louis & San 
Francisco railways. It is south of 
Kansas City 326 miles and has 2,500 in- 
habitants. It was laid out as a town 
under the provisions of the Curtis bill, 
which became effective in 1898. Its 
growth for a few months was slow, 
but after that the population increased 
rapidly. It has now two banks, two 
weekly newspapers, five general mer- 
chandise stores, two drug stores, three 
blacksmiths, two cotton gins, one plan- 
ing mill, two lumber yards, two livery 
stables, four hotels, one wholesale and 
retail hardware store, one brick plant, 
with 20,000 bricks daily capacity; one 
handle factory and many minor indus- 
tries. 

The coal mining industry is the most 
important at Poteau and the town it- 
self stands on a bed of very fine bitum- 
inous coal. Three extensive mines are 
operated in the immediate vicinity, of 
which two are within the city limits. 
The average daily output of coal is 
100 cars, and several hundred miners 
are employed in and about the mines. 
The clay found in connection with the 
coal is exceptionally good for the man- 
ufacture of vitrified brick. Immense 
beds of shale are also in evidence and 
some of them are used for the manu- 
facture of paving brick, sewer pipe and 
tiling. The adjacent country abounds 
in various kinds of valuable hard- 
woods, including oak, hickory, ash, 
gum, elm, sycamore, etc., affording 
good opportunities for wood-working 
plants. The axe handle factory of Po- 


teau sends its finished product to all 
parts of the United States and its goods 
are favorably known wherever they 
have been introduced. A wagon fac- 
tory, foundry and machine shop, fur- 
niture factory, canning factory, sewer 
pipe factory, ice and cold storage plant, 
cotton factory, cotton seed oil mill, cot- 
ton compress and a wholesale grocery 
and feed business could find good open- 
ings here. 

Poteau is the seat of the United 
States court for the Poteau Division of 
the Central Division of the Indian Ter- 
ritory and has jurisdiction over about 
one-fourth of the Choctaw Nation. 
Court meets twice a year, in Novem- 
ber and March. When county seats 
are established in the Indian Territory 
Poteau will be the county seat of the 
northeast county of the Choctaw Na- 
tion. 

Not only was it the first incorporated 
town in the Choctaw Nation, but it 
also has the distinction of having es- 
tablished the first public high school 
system in the Choctaw Nation. To- 
day five teachers are employed regu- 
larly. The first public school building 
in the Choctaw Nation was also built 
in Poteau, at a cost of $5,000. 

But the coal is by no means the only 
source of revenue to be derived by the 
citizens of Poteau, and every year sees 
a great advancement in the farming 
and fruit-growing industries of that 
section of the Territory. Citizens of 
Poteau claim the best peach country in 
the world and their claim is not with- 
out merit, as hundreds of bushels of 
the elegant, juicy Elberta peaches, 
which have a reputation not only in 
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the United States but in foreign coun- 
tries as well, have been marketed in 
Liverpool and other European cities, 
always bringing the top of the market 
price. 

It was something over fifteen years 
ago that the raising of peaches for the 
market was ‘first begun near Poteau. 
To-day there are fully 500 acres of 
peach-bearing trees located within a 
short distance of Poteau. This fruit is 
sent to all parts of the world and has 
a world-wide reputation for its flavor 
and the solidity of its meat. 

Finding that the soil surrounding 
Poteau was adapted to the fruit-rais- 
ing industry, a large number of other 
owners of farms started in the fruit- 
raising business, with the result that 
to-day thousands of acres of valuable 
lands are under cultivation, and various 
kinds of fruit are being successfully 
raised. The Elberta peach is, of course, 
the most prolific and the best paying 
investments in that section of the Ter- 
ritory, but apples, strawberries, rasp- 
berries and other small fruit flourish 
exceedingly well in the Poteau valley. 
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In fifteen years there has been but one 
failure of the fruit crop in the Poteau 
valley, and that was nearly twelve 
years ago, when a most severe winter 
froze everything and the buds were en- 
tirely destroyed. 

The uplands around Poteau are well 
adapted to truck farming and fine 
crops of tomatoes, cantaloupes and 
other vegetables of the vine variety 
are raised at a profit to the producer. 
These crops of vegetables come in 
after the Texas crop and about three | 
weeks before the Missouri product. 
Two good crops of Irish potatoes are 
raised annually, and the tubers rais- 
ed in this portion of the country are 
reputed to be of a much finer flavor 
and more mealy than those from other 
sections of the United States. 

The location of Poteau at the junc- 
ture of two through trunk lines of rail- 
road gives it unexcelled advantages in 
marketing its produce, and it is a com- 
mon thing to see whole trainloads of 
fruit, coal and vegetables go out two 
and three times daily during the sum- 
mer season. 


Forage Growing in the Lumber Region of 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 


While the Kansas City Southern 
Railway is an industrial road, if there 
is one in the country, the industrial en- 
terprises are not the sole sources of in- 
come for the residents along its line. 
The agricultural and horticultural un- 
dertakings on the line are great in 
magnitude, diverse in variety and 
profitable to a remarkable degree, ow- 
ing to the fact that a large part of the 
population is engaged in employments 
other than those of producing crops of 
various kinds. 

In the coal mining region of which 
Pittsburg, Kan., is the financial center, 
there is a coal mining population of 
about 20,000 people, to which should be 
added some 10,000 engaged in the vari- 
ous factories in the city of Pitts- 
burg and 10,000 more composed of 


merchants, their employes and railway 
men. In the vicinity of Joplin, a city 
of 30,000 inhabitants, are twenty thou- 
sand, engaged in lead and zinc mining. 
Near Fort Smith, with its population 
of 25,000 engaged in handling mer- 
chandise and in manufacturing, is an- 
other coal mining population of 15,000 
to 20,000. South of Joplin, Mo., there 
is hardly a town ora village which has, 
not a manufacturing enterprise of some 
kind, either in mining, quarrying, man- 
ufacturing of lumber, exploitation of 
oil, etc., etc. The total number of saw~ 
mills on the line of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway is one hundred and 
thirty-six and their daily capacity, if 
all the mills were working full tilt at 
the same time, would be 7,926,000 feet 
of lumber, enough in one single day to 
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lay a plank walk one foot wide, one 
inch thick and fifteen hundred miles 
long. One hundred of these mills con- 
fine themselves entirely to manufac- 


turing yellow pine lumber, aggregating. 


in capacity 7,078,000 feet, sixteen mills 
handle oak and hardwoods, 305,000 
feet, seventeen handle yellow pine, oak 
and hardwoods, 473,000 feet, and three 
handle shingles, boxes, crates, wagon 
material and posts, daily capacity 70,- 
000 feet. The gross capacity of the 
thirty-six mills is 848,000 feet per day. 
It rarely happens, however, that all the 
mills are in full operation at the same 
time. The actual daily output is about 
175 car loads per day or 52,500 car 
loads per year. The number of people 
employed in and about the mills is ap- 
proximately 24,000 and if we count in 
the families of the mill operators, 100,- 
000 people will not be far from the 
mark. 

A mill population of this magnitude, 
combined with that engaged in coal 
mining, lead and zinc mining, quarry- 
ing and other pursuits, should afford a 
splendid home market for all sorts of 
farm products. In addition to this 
great human consumption is that or 
the thousands of draft animals used at 
the mills and the mines. Ten mills in 
Arkansas and Louisiana, varying in 
daily capacity from 25,000 to 150,000 
feet of lumber, report that they use in 
forage for their live stock annually 
316 car loads of corn and corn chop, 
126 car loads of oats, 394 car loads of 
hay, 75 car loads of alfalfa and 161 car 
loads of bran, cotton seed, meal and 
other forage. The average consump- 
tion of each of these mills would be 
314 car loads of corn, 123 car loads of 
oats, 394 car loads of hay, 7% cars of 
alfalfa and 16 car loads of bran, meal, 
etc. On this basis the total consump- 
tion of forage by the saw mills indus- 
try would amount to about 4,000 car 
loads of corn and chops, 1,800 car loads 
of oats, 5,370 car loads of hay, 1,020 
car loads of alfalfa and 2,200 car loads 
of bran, cotton seed products and other 
feed, a total of 14,390 car loads. 

The mills in Arkansas are situated 
where more or less forage, but never 
enough, is grown. The local mills 
consume much more than the farmers 
will produce and a ready sale could be 
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found for five times more than is the 
production. 

Louisiana is an ideal country for the 
production of forage crops, yet with 
an enormous consumption always pre- 
vailing very little is produced. 

The same story can be told at fifty 
other mills. All of them report that 
there is a good market for all the for- 
age that could be grown. 

Notwithstanding this apparent scar- 
city of food stuffs tor animals in South, 
ern Arkansas and Western Louisiana- 
there is no locality in the United States 
where they could be produced in great- 
er variety or abundance. On the rich 
bottom lands from forty to seventy 
bushels of field corn are considered an 
ordinary yield, and from twenty-five 
to forty bushels are expected on the 
uplands. An acre of corn will yield 
from a ton to a ton and a half of shred- 
ed stover. This, with a little cotton 
seed meal added will carry stock cattle 
through the winter at a very small 
cost. The cost of shredding corn 
stover is about twenty cents per ton. 

All the sorghums, both saccharine 
and non-saccharine, flourish from April 
1st until killed by frost. The sorghums, 
having stems rich in sugar or glucose 
are designated as saccharine sorghums 
and are quite generally cultivated for 
making sorghum syrup. In Louisiana 
the sorghums are principally useful as 
producers of green forage for soiling. 
They are usually sown in drills, three 
to three and a half feet apart and are 
cultivated in the same way as corn. 
They are cut as soon as they begin to 
bloom. A second, third and sometimes 
a fourth crop comes up from the suck- 
ers. The early amber and early orange 
are the preferred varieties for soiling. 
White and yellow milo maize, Jerusa- 
lem corn, Kaffir corn are more or less 
extensively grown and will yield from 
ten to fifteen tons of fodder and con- 
siderable grain. 

Oats are used in Louisiana for furn- 
ishing winter pasturage, for hay and 
for soiling and yet it is a crop that is 
not fully appreciated. If sown in Oc- 
tober, good grazing can generally be 
had by December and pasturing may 
be continued until March and a good 
crop of grain harvested in May. Spring 
oats are uncertain and never yield as 
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well as the fall sowing. The yield of 
sheaf oats has been as much as three 
and one-half tons per acre. It is often 
grown in rotation with cotton, corn 
and cowpeas, occupying the same land 
every third year. Red rust proof oats, 
hairy vetch, red clover, are of- 
ten sown together for hay and are 
cured together. Sometimes two cut- 
tings are made before letting the oats 
go to seed. In this way two crops of 
hay and one of matured grain are ob- 
tained. Barley, wheat and rye are of- 
ten grown in the same manner with 
profit. 

Bermuda grass forms the favorite 
pasturage in all of the southern states. 
It is perennial, being killed to the 
ground at the approach of winter. In 
the growing season it produces vigor- 
ous, creeping stems, enabling it to 
spread rapidly. In rich soil the stems 
will grow in length from twelve to fif- 
teen feet, having joints at short inter- 
vals which take root and are capable 
of forming new plants when severed. 
The flowering stems are upright from 
four to fifteen inches high. The plant 
is vigorous enough to crowd out all 
other plants on the same land. It is 
essentially a sun plant and grows best 
in open areas. It grows on all soils, 
but does best on rich land. As a pas- 
ture grass it is unexcelled and will 
maintain a herd of cattle without any 
other food. It is usually cut for hay 
in June and September. The yield var- 
ies with the quality of the soil, and a 
rich, moist soil will give several tons 
per acre of a very superior hay. 

The cowpea, of which there are some 
fifty or sixty varieties is much culti- 
vated in Arkansas, Texas and Louis- 
lana, as a forage plant and on account 
of its value as a soil fertilizer. Among 
its merits are the facts, that it gathers 
nitrogen from the air, that it shades 
the soil in summer, that it has a large 
root development and obtains mois- 
ture from a considerable depth, that it 
is adapted to all kinds of soils, that it 
will thrive in the heat of southern sum- 
mers, that it will smother all weeds 
and clear the land, that it is the best 
preparatory crop known as every other 
crop grows well after it, and that it 
furnishes most excellent food in large 
quantities for man and beast. The 
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yield of green forage varies with the 
soil and variety but yields of over 20 
tons per acre are recorded. The mois- 
ture in green pea vines is about 85 per 
cent of the weight, leaving 15 per cent 
of dry matter, equivalent to 2 to 3 tons 
of dry hay per acre. Most of the cow 
peas in Louisiana are sown in the corn 
crop, immediately preceding the last 
cultivation. The pea vines completely 
over run the corn stalks The cow pea 
vines properly harvested and cured 
make a most excellent hay. One hun- 
dred pounds of cow pea hay is equal 
in nutritive elements to over 150 
pounds of timothy hay when corn is 
fed with them as a concentrate. 

There are available for first-class 
forage a large number of plants, which 
yield in abundance an excellent hay. 
The Spanish peanut yields two crops 
of good hay per year. The Japan 
clover, a volunteer crop in many 
of the old fields, yields when grown 
as a crop from one and _ one-half 
to two tons of excellent hay. It can 
be pastured until June and will yield 
a good hay crop in October. Red 
clover can be grown in all parts of 


Louisiana and Arkansas. It will af- 


ford two good crops of hay, one in 
May and the other in July. Red clover 
and oats are frequently sown together. 
About two-thirds the usual amount of 
seed oats and about eight pounds of 
clover are sown to the acre. With the 
red clover alone the May crop will 
afford one to three tons of hay, the 
July crop being about half as much. 
Crimson clover is sown in October and 
November, about 15 to 20 pounds be- 
ing sown to the acre. It matures earl- 
ier than the red clover and affords an 
abundant hay crop. White clover does 
well as a pasture plant, but is not used 
for hay. The Soy bean, and Velvet 
bean are cultivated for hay, the Velvet 
bean being the preferred plant. The 
velvet bean grows very luxuriantly 
producing vines of very great length. 
They are planted in rows three to five 
feet apart and about one bushel of 
seed is. used to the acre. The hay 
from the Velvet bean is superior to 
cow pea hay or peanut hay. Among 
the hay grasses commonly used are 
the crab grass, Italian rye grass, 


' 
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Teosinte, Red Top, Rescue grass and 
several others. - 

Alfalfa is the most esteemed of all 
forage plants grown in Arkansas, Tex- 
as and Louisana. It is extensively 
grown in the southern part of Sevier 


-county, Arkansas, and in the adjoining 


Polk and Little River counties. Most 
of the tracts under cultivation are 
small and the product is used for home 
consumption, a few producing enough 
to export. In Louisiana near Shreve- 
port, some 5,000 acres are devoted to 
this crop. Most of it is cultivated on 
the Red River bottom lands, but the 
uplands also seem to yield good 
crops. It is grown in a commercial 
way and wherever it has been properly 
handled it has been very profitable. Its 
value as a feed for horses, mules, cows 
and hogs is unequalled by any other 
food. In addition it is a fertilizer crop, 
improving the land each year it grows 
upon it. To its ability to stand tramp- 
ing there is hardly any limit. In ordi- 
nary years it can be pastured from 
September or October to May and then 
cut three or four crops of hay, being 
sometimes eighteen inches high in 
February. 

The land should be broken very 
deeply and harrowed until in fine con- 
dition. Spring planting is considered 
more certain in results than fall plant- 
ing. Sow broadcast about 39 pounds 
of seed per acre on ground previously 
made firm by rains or by roller. Har- 
row thoroughly with straight tooth 
harrow, the teeth running about one 
inch deep. If more than fifty acres are 
in the tract it will pay to use a 
“@volone | seeder” Particular care 
should be taken to obtain clean seed; 
other seeds mixed with alfalfa should 
be sifted out and destroyed. The time 
to cut is when the plant begins to 
bloom. Mowing machines with long 


‘blades, seven feet, are quite generally 


used, though shorter blades are pre- 


- ferred by others. On the first and sec- 


ond crop tedders generally follow the 
mowers. As soon as the leaves are 
well wilted on the most exposed plants 
the ordinary dump rake, about ten reer 


wide, is used. After the hay is raked 
into the windrows it is gathered by a 
sweep rake to the shed or rick, or baler, 
as the case may require. The first crop 
is usually stacked under a shed or 
stacked and covered with a tarpaulin to 
complete the curing. This first crop 
is more difficult to cure, not only be- 
cause it is more succulent, but at this 
season the days are short, the soil un- 
der the hay moist and the air neither 
dry or warm. Little hay is lost if the 
first crop is carefully handled. 

The yield runs from four to six tons 
per acre. The cost of cutting, curing, 
baling and marketing is figured at 
$1.25 to $2.50 per ton, and the price 
for the hay varies from $10 to $15 per 
ton. Accurate and complete informa- 
tion concerning the forage crops, 
grasses, alfalfa, clover, etc., as culti- 
vated in Louisiana can be obtained by 
addressing Mr. J. G. Lee, Commission- 
er of the State Board of Agriculture, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Hay of any good sort is worth in 
Arkansas and Louisiana, along the K. 
C. S. Ry., from $8.00 to $10.00 per 
ton; corn from 50 cents to 75 cents per 
bushel; alfalfa from $10.00 to $17.00 
per ton, and oats from 35 cents to 45 
cents per bushel. The productive ca- 
pacity of the acre is, in corn, from 25 
to %5 bushels, say an average of 40 
bushels; of ordinary hay, from 13 to 3 
tons; of oats, 40 bushels, and of alfalfa, 
from 4 to 6 tons—making a value per 
acre of corn, say $20.00; hay, $15.00 to 
$20.00; oats, $15.00 to $16.00; alfalfa, 
$30.00 to $60.00, each year, and it 
should be remembered that it is feas- 
ible and practicable to grow two crops 
on most of this land. Corn can be fol- 
lowed by cowpeas, velvet beans. Oats, 
rye, wheat, barley, either by them- 
selves or mixed with red clover, crim- 
son clover, etc., can be followed by 
corn or cotton, and that a hay crop as 
well as a grain crop can be secured. 

All this can be done on land which 
will not exceed in cost from $10.00 to 
$20.00 per acre, with a tax levy rarely 
exceeding fifty cents on the $100.00 
valuation. 
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Little River County, Arkansas, and Ashdown. 


The greater part of this county lies in 
the Little River Valley, and very much 
of it is unusually fine bottom land. All 
of the county was originally covered 
with timber, and there is still existing 
there an abundance of valuable hard- 
woods, though most of the merchant- 
able pine timber has been cut out. It 
is a good corn and cotton country, well 
suited for all varieties of forage crops 
and well adapted in many places to 
the successful cultivation of peaches 
and early small fruits. Live stock of 
all descriptions do well and can be 
raised with profit. The general alti- 
tude of the county is about 500 feet 
above sea level, the general surface be- 
ing rolling rather than flat. The area 
is 556 square miles, and the popula- 
tion about 15,000. The county tax val- 
uations for 1904 amounted to $2,583,- 
964, of which $1,494,742 were assessed 
against real estate, $825,100 against 
personal property. The live stock in 
the county was reported as follows: 
5,200 horses and mules, value, $18,648 ; 
some 28,000 odd head of cattle; 11,788 
hogs, value, $12,829, and 1,300 head of 
sheep. The school population numbers 
5,458, and thirty schools were main- 
tained in 1904. The railway mileage 
of the county is 83 miles, telegraph 83 
miles and telephone 115 miles. 

Cotton is one of the leading staple 
products. The crop varies in yield 
from 2-5 to 4-5 of a bale of 500 pounds 
on the uplands to # to 14 bales on the 
bottom lands. Alfalfa grows luxur- 
iantly and from three to four cuttings 
of 14 tons per acre are usually made 
each season. Potatoes are usually 
planted from the Ist to the 15th of 
February, and are marketed from the 
Ist to the 15th of May. A second crop 
can be harvested in November and De- 
cember. Corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
broom corn, kaffir corn and the other 
varieties of sorghums, timothy and 
other domestic grasses, can be grown 
in abundance. Peaches do very well 
on the uplands. 

Strawberries and commercial truck 
of various kinds come in extra early 


and bring good prices in the Northern 
markets. The conditions are such that 
a large fruit and truck industry will 
eventually develop in this county. 

Little River county lacks the appear- 
ance common to an old settled coun- 
try. Though settled for half a cen- 
tury, its population was too thin to 
greatly alter the face of the country 
until the railroads came in. These 
brought the sawmills, which soon 
cleared out much of the timber... The 
isolated farms have changed into well 
settled neighborhoods in the last ten 
years and in a few years more the 
roads will be lined with a continuous 
row of well-tilled farms, broken at in- 
tervals by thrifty, growing towns. 

A Little River farmer can raise from 
200 to 300 bushels of sweet potatoes, 
or from 150 to 300 bushels of Irish po- 
tatoes, per acre. He can get them into 
market early enough to get from 60 
cents to one dollar per bushel for them. 
He can plant one acre of artichokes 
and fatten fifty hogs on it. The hogs 
will do their own digging. He should 
raise his live stock one hunderd per 
cent cheaper than he could farther 
north. He can buy his farm so cheap 
that he need not plaster a mortgage on 
it. He can raise from thirty to fifty 
bushels of corn to the acre and get, one 
year with another, from 50 to 70 cents 
per bushel forpits)s Mevear raise tour 
tons of clover hay, or five tons of Ger- 
man millet in a season, and his hay 
will be worth from $7 to $12 per ton. 
He can get from four to six tons of 
alfalfa per acre, worth from $8 to $15 
per ton. Three-fourths to a: bale and 
a half of cotton can be raised, worth 
at 8 cents per pound from $30 to $60 
per acre. An acre in bearing peach 
trees should net him from $100 to $200, 
and he should get from $60 to $150 
from an acre of potatoes, cantaloupes, 
melons, onions, cabbages, tomatoes 
and almost any other kind of commer- 
cial truck. 

The railway stations.in Little River 
county on the Kansas City Southern 
Railway are Allene, population 350; 


) within that time. 
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Ashdown, population 1,000; White 
Cliffs, population 265; Wilton, popu- 
lation 400; Winthrop, population 500, 
and Ogden, population 350. 

Ashdown is the county seat and is 
distant from Kansas City 468 miles. It 
has made a rapid growth within the 
past three years and over $300,000 
have been expended for improvements 
About 500 people 
have been added to the population 
since 1903 and over fifty modern dwell- 
ing houses have been erected in the 
same time. A summary of the local 
improvements show among the new 
acquisitions a cotton seed oil mill, cost 
$100,000; a cotton gin and sawmill, 
cost $5,000; one bank, capital $50,000; 
bottling works, cost $2,500; new brick 
store building and contents, $50,000; 
four new brick store buildings; new 
county court house, cost $40,000; rail- 
Way improvements, cost $20,000; a 
graded school building, $5,000; a res- 
idence and store building, $3,000; res- 
idence, $5,000; nine residences, cost- 


ing $2,000 each; five, costing $1,500 
each; twelve, costing $1,000 each; 
seven, costing from $500 to $1,200; im- 
provements on churches, $2,500; new 
hotels and improvements, $5,500. Sev- 
eral new brick buildings are under con- 
tract. 

The town at present transacts its 
business through a lumber mill, three 
cotton gins, a cotton seed oil mill, sev- 
eral hotels, a bank, telephone service, 
two brick yards, a handle factory, six 
good general stores, livery and feed 
stables, bottling works, elevator, a 
newspaper and a number of minor in- 
stitutions. The coiton shipments of 
Ashdown amount to about 150 car 
loads and are constantly increasing. 
There are good openings for various 
lines of business in the town, and a 


laundry, bakery, hardware store, an ice 


plant and veneering factory are among 
the local needs. The abundance of 
good hardwoods in the vicinity would 
afford good openings for wood-work- 
ing establishments of any kind. 


The Fruit and Truck Crops of 1905. 


The spring of 1905 has been unusu- 
ally wet and cold, having a tendency 
to bring in the vegetable crops several 
weeks later than ordinary. In Texas 
several of the early truck crops were 
so badly frost-bitten as to require re- 
planting. 

The strawberry growers in South 
Texas had nearly all their first blos- 
soms killed by frost, but the plants 
quickly recovered and favorable weath- 
er brought on the fruit rapidly. Heavy 
rains, however, delayed the ripening. 
On the whole, the crop was good and 
profitable. Along the Kansas City 
Southern Railway some 2,500 acres had 
been devoted to this crop. The frosts 
did not affect the berries in this section 
and a very large crop was anticipated. 
Heavy rains about shipping time re- 
duced the shipments somewhat, but 
on the whole the crop was profitable. 
The berries shipped from Grannis, 
Cove, De Queen, Mena and points 
south of the Arkansas river brought 


exceptionally good prices. Neosho, 
Mo., had about one thousand acres in 
strawberries and shipped about 130 
carloads. Benton and Washington 
counties, Arkansas, shipped 455 cars of 
berries between them. Gentry, Ark., 
shipped 344 cars of strawberries and 
10 cars of raspberries; Rogers 20 cars 
Of strawberries;” Decatur, 274° cars: 
Avoca, 16 cars; Siloam Springs, 16 
cars; Lowell, 11 cars; Gravette, 10 
cars; Bentonville, 5 cars; Sulphur 
Springs, 2 cars. All these came from 
Benton county. The Washington coun- 
ty shipments were as follows: Spring- 
dale, 98 cars; Johnson; 70 cars; Farm- 
ington, 40 cars; Lilburn, 37 cars; Fay- 
etteville, 22 cars; Prairie Grove, 14 
cars; Greenland, 8 cars; West Fork, 2 
Gals ecole ecat, and. arris;.car, 
This makes a total of 455 cars, aver- 
aging 510 crates each, and bringing an 
average price of $1.35 per crate. Gen- 
try has 140 acres in raspberries. After 
paying for picking and the freight 
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charges, the growers in Washington 
county received $143,108 net for their 
berries. Monette, Mo., shipped 90 car- 
loads of strawberries, for which the 
growers retained, net, $40,000, after 
paying the pickers $16,500 and freight 
and express charges of $18,000. The 
gross value of the Neosho, Mo., berry 
crop was approximately $95,000. 

The Irish potato crop planted in 
Texas for the spring season of 1905 
was about 100 per cent more than last 
year. The crop was seriously dam- 
aged (25 to 35 per cent) by late frosts 
and excessive rains. 

The San Antonio and Arkansas 
Pass Ry. reports 8,165 acres in this 
crop and the St. L., B. & M. Ry 200 
acres. From stations on the Kansas 
City Southern Railway there were 
reported about 2,100 acres as having 
been planted in this crop and 890 cars 
had been shipped by June 14th. 

The planting of the watermelon crop 
was much delayed on account of 
weather conditions and replanting was 
necessary in some places. Several 
thousand acres were devoted to this 
crop in Texas. About 150 acres were 
planted to this crop along the K.C.S. Ry. 

The peach crop was at first thought 
to be badly damaged in Texas, but a 
good average crop is assured. Along 
the Kansas City Southern Railway the 
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acreage in this fruit is about 15,000 
acres or more. North of the Arkansas 
river the buds on all the trees were 
killed during a late frost. A fine crop 
was, however, secured at Mena, Gran- 
nis, Cove, De Queen Horatio and all 
stations south as far as Leesville and 
Hornbeck, La. This crop will prove 
unusually profitable this year. About 
7,000 acres are in cultivation in peaches 
at Horatio and De Queen, Ark., and 
large orchards are being planted at 
Grannis, Ark. 

About 100 acres are planted in can- 
taloupes this year on the line of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway and 
about 200 acres on several lines in 
Texas. The outlook for a crop is good 
and promising. A large crop of toma- 
toes is now maturing both in Texas 
and Arkansas. The sweet potato crop 
on the Kansas City Southern covers 
500 acres, and about 200 acres are de- 
voted to cucumbers, onions, cabbage, 
radishes, spinach, beans, etc. 

The apple crop for 1905 was dam- 
aged to some extent by late frosts, but 
the crop will nevertheless be a great 
one, Benton and Washington coun- 
ties, Ark., will, as usual, furnish the 
bulk of the crop. The bumper crop of 
this region was in 1901, when Benton 
county, Ark., alone sold its crop for 
$1,250,000. 
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Port Arthur, Texas. 


Port Arthur is located in the ex- 
treme southeast corner of the state of 
Texas. It is built on the west shore 
@ of Lake Sabine, a shallow body of 
water fully thirty miles long and ten 
miles wide. It is on level ground and 
well platted. Three miles south of 
Port Arthur is Taylor’s Bayou, a nav- 
igable stream, which empties into thie 
lake. North of Port Arthur two large 
rivers, the Neches and the Sabine, both 
navigable, also enter the lake, the 
waters of which empty into the Gulf 
of Mexico through Sabine Pass, a 
channel one-half mile wide and four 
miles long. The Port Arthur ship ca- 
nal, seven miles in length, is cut inside 
_ of the west shore line, from the point 
where the lake empties into Sabine 
Pass to the mouth of Taylor’s Bayou, 
where extensive docks, elevators and 
warehouses are located. 

The distance of Port Arthur from 
Kansas City is 786 miles and the little 
city is the seaboard terminus of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway, the 
shortest line of transit between the 
great grain and stock producing coun- 
try north, east and west of Kansas 
City to navigable water. The popula- 
tion is about 5,000. The principal. re- 
' sources from which the city draws its 
business are its rapidly increasing 
ocean commerce, which amounts to 
over 400 clearances per year and is 
valued at fifteen million dollars; four 
great oil refineries, a rice growing and 
milling industry covering an acreage 
of from 25,000 to 30,000 acres, the fur- 
nishing of supplies to a vast lumber in- 
dustry in the interior and more or less 
@general farming and stock raising in 
the adjacent country. The permanent 
monthly pay roll is about $120,000 and 
is growing steadily. About 800 men 
are regularly employed in and about 
the refineries and wharves. The va- 
rious pipe lines from the oil fields in 
Southeastern Texas and Louisiana 
converge at, Port Arthur, and vast 
quantities of oil, lumber, cotton and 
grain are shipped from this port. 


The increase in population during 
1904 has been about 1,000, and a pro- 
portionate increase has taken place 
since then. The maritime business of 
Port Arthur has made a wonderful 
progress within the last three years. 
Some idea of the volume of business 
done and the magnitude of the increase 
may be obtained from the following 
statement of exports via Port Arthur: 
Year, 1900—21 vessels; tonnage, 36,- 
734; value of cargoes, $2,835,283.00. 
1901—45 vessels; tonnage, 51,278; val- 
ue of cargoes, $2,598,478.20. 1902— 
276 vessels; tonnage, 262,974; value of 
cargoes, $4,074,892.00. 1903—417 ves- 
sels; tonnage, 564,032; value of car- 
goes, $11,708,414.75. 1904—387 ves- 
sels; tonnage, 647,555; value of car- 
goes, $15,317,736.86. The increase in 
export tonnage and valuations in 1904 
over the year 1902 has been nearly 
three times in tonnage and four times 
in valuations. The facilities for hand- 
ling this rapidly increasing business 
are in every way excellent. The ship 
canal and harbor at Port Arthur have 
twenty-five feet of water at mean low 


tide. It is the deepest inland canal or 
artificial waterway in the United 
States. The freight trackage of the 


Kansas City Southern Railway runs 
into the docks, wharves, warehouses, 
lumber sheds and grain elevators at 
the head of the canal and the yards 
and tracks are sufficient in capacity to 
handle one thousand freight Cars. 
These facilities are enlarged from time 
to time with the increase of traffic, 
and at the outset ample room was pro- 
vided for the indefinite expansion of 
shipping facilities; that is to say the 
traffic of a dozen lines of railway 
could be handled at Port Arthur as 
easily as is now handled the present 
maritime business. 

The Port Arthur, Texas, Trans-At- 
lantic line of steamers have regular 
sailings to Europe and British ports. 
The Shell Transport Company’s 
steamers load regularly at Port Ar- 
thur with cargoes for foreign coun- 
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tries, The Standard Oil Company, the 
J. M. Guffey Petroleum Company, and 
the Texas Company maintain regular 
lines of oil steamers with cargoes from 
Port Arthur. The Mexican-American 
S. S. Company operates a regular line 
of freight and passenger steamers to 
Mexican ports, making weekly sailings 
from Port Arthur. In addition to the 
regular line service a large number of 
tramp steamers and chartered vessels 
are kept in service by the lumber ex- 
porters, who ship full lumber cargoes 
and who in the aggregate do an enor- 
mous business. 

The imports at Port Arthur in 1901 
amounted to 36,734 tons; in 1904 they 
had increased to 647,555 tons. 

The harbor of Port Arthur being en- 
tirely land-locked and fully seven 
miles away from the open Gulf, is the 
safest harbor on that body of water. 
The rivers emptying into Lake Sabine 
are deep enough to float the largest 
vessels. The lake itself, however, is 
shallow. Congress has recently ap- 
propriated more than one-half million 
dollars for the purpose of excavating 
a canal nine feet deep, from Port Ar- 
thur harbor to the mouths of the Ne- 
ches and Sabine rivers. This will make 
available several hundred miles of nav- 
igation in the interior. This canal will 
pass within a few hundred feet of the 
townsite of Port Arthur and is to be 
begun the present summer, as the sur- 
veys have already been completed. 
The new canal will add three miles of 
navigable water frontage and will tend 
to greatly increase the local trafic. It 
is very probable that after the nine-foot 
canal is made that it will be later on 
deepened to twenty-five feet, as there 
is deep water at both ends. With 
three miles of deep water frontage 
added, from eight to ten miles of slips, 
docks and wharves could be built and 
made available for ocean traffic, and 
this in the city itself. 

During 1903-4 there were among the 
improvements in Port Arthur, one 
foundry, one ice factory, an electric 
plant, an oil refinery, a street car line 
in construction, ten business buildings, 
fifty dwellings and a water works sys- 
tem. The street improvements for the 
year cost $90,000, a new jail $7,000 and 
a fire apparatus $5,000. One of the 
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largest oil refineries in the world is sit- 
uated at Port Arthur. This is the Gulf 
Refinery, which operates a number of 
pipe lines from the oil fields, and has 
fifty-five great steel tanks, with a ca- 
pacity of 3,025,000 barrels of crude pe- 
troleum. In 1902 the daily caoacity 
of the refinery was 60,000 barrels of 
refined oil. It employs 500 men and 
has a monthly pay roll of over $40,- 
000. The company maintains six oil 
steamers, which make regular trips be- 
tween Port Arthur and the Atlantic 
seaboard. The company makes three 
grades of iHuminating oils, five grades 
of naptha or gasoline and a variety of 
other oils useful for various purposes. 
The Texas Company has another great 
refinery at Port Arthur. This plant 
handles about 125,000 barrels of crude 
oil per month. Their steel tankage 
holds about 550,000 barrels. Connect- 
ed with the oil refinery is an asphalt 
refinery capable of turning out 1,500 
barrels. The products of this com- 
pany consist of all grades of gasoline, 
naptha, illuminating oils, lubricating 
oils and asphalt of various grades. In 
addition to the two plants mentioned 
there are the Colonia Oil Company and 
the General Refining Company’s re- 


fineries, manufacturers of special 
brands of oils from the Texas crude 
oils. 


The lands devoted to rice culture 
and tributary to Port Arthur comprise 
from 25,000 to 30,000 acres. Most of 
the product is handled by the Port Ar- 
thur Rice Mill, which cleans and makes 
ready for the market several hundred 


thousand sacks of rice per year. This 


mill is modern and up-to-date in every 
respect and in operation the greater 
part of the year. It owns a large steel 
barge, which is used in transporting 
much of its product to New Orleans, 
New York and other cities, besides 


e 


shipping trainloads of rice occasionally 


to the large cities of the interior. The 
mill is so situated that it has the great- 
est possible facilities for handling the 
rice crop. 

The school facilities of Port Arthur 
are of the highest order and consist of 
a fine public school and a Manual 
Training and High School. The cost 
of the public school building was $15,- 
000; that of the Manual Training and 
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High School building and equipment 
$80,000. The school population num- 
bers 550. The various church congre- 
gations own eight substantial build- 
ings, which cost in the aggregate $34,- 
000. The construction of an adequate 
sewer system has been begun. 

Aside from its industrial and com- 
mercial attractions, Port Arthur is an 


® ideal resort for the health or pleasure 


seeker, both in winter and in summer. 
During the grim cold of a northern 
winter, when the farmer is tunneling 
his way through the snowdrifts, and is 
using up his profits in extra feeding 
for his stock and paying bills for fuel, 
the weather on the coast is balmy and 
like an early May day and the spring 
lambs are gamboling on the green. 
Yet the summer climate on the coast 
likewise has its attractions—warmer to 
be sure than in the winter months and 
more warm days in the year—but the 
killing heat of the northern cities is 
not there and the nights are invariably 
cool. All day long the breeze moves 
from the land to the gulf and toward 
evening the cool breeze blows inland 
and a blanket is generally necessary to 
comfort, even in July and August. For 
the entertainment of the residents, as 
well as the numerous visitors, ample 
accommodations have been provided. 
Lake Sabine is one of the finest sheets 
of water along the entire Gulf Coast, 
almost land locked, of moderate depth, 
well protected and safe for pleasure 
boating, racing, yachting and aquatic 
sports of all description. Water carni- 
vals, regattas are held occasionally 
during the summer months, and races 
by launches, sailing and row boats, tub 
races, etc., are indulged in. Boats from 


Port Arthur and the adjacent cities 


participate. Port Arthur has a great 
pleasure pier extending far out into the 
lake, affording a splendid landing place 


¥for the numerous lake craft, excursion 


and pleasure boat, navigating the lake, 
the Neches, the Sabine River and the 
several bayous entering the lake. 
The recent improvements on the 
pier, requiring an outlay of about $15,- 
000, comprise commodious bath houses, 


a large dancing pavilion, an extensive - 


two-story building containing a first- 
class cafe, a soda water fountain, an 
ice cream parlor, a band stand and 
seating capacity for 600 to 1,000 peo- 
ple. Numerous fishing places have 
been provided and there are available 
for public hire at the pier some twenty 
or more craft, such as_ gasoline 
launches, sailing boats, yachts, numer- 
ous rowboats and visiting steam ex- 
cursion boats. 

The scenery of Sabine lake and the 
various waterways emptying into it, is 
attractive in many ways, and the facili- 
ties. afforded for pleasure at Port 
Arthur are superior to those of any 
point on the coast, excepting New Or- 
leans, for every form of entertainment 
common to seashore resorts can be 
found at Port Arthur. 

The most recent improvement and 
enlargement will be the construction 
of a natatorium 100 feet wide and 300 
feet in length, with between two and 
three hundred dressing rooms and the 
depth of water to suit the wishes of 
the bathers. The cost will be from 
$10,000 to $15,000. 

The lake, rivers and pass are full of 
salt and fresh water fish in the great- 
est variety. The less energetic angler 
can have his sport with the sea trout, 
which put up a fine fight and are found 
close in shore, and a large gar wil! «oc- 
casionally give him all the fun he 
wants. Spanish mackerel, mullet, 
sting rays, sea cats, trout, flounders 
and other edible and game fish abound 
in the lake, and a few miles out in the 
Gulf there is a plentitude of red fish, 
pompano, red snappers, sharks, Jew 
fishes, tarpons and other fishes. 

Game is abundant. From Novem- 
ber until March vast numbers of 
ducks, geese and other water fowl 
make themselves at home in the lakes 
and bayous. Those who wish to vary 
the sport by going after larger game 
can ascend the Neches or Sabine river 
by boat from Port Arthur and hunt 
deer, turkeys, bears, catamounts, wild 
cats, opossums, etc., in the dense pine 
forests, cane brakes and hard wood 
areas along these streams. 
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How to Preserve Fruit. 


Miss Marie Parloa of Boston has 
written, at the suggestion of Secretary 
Wilson of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, a treatise on canning and pre- 
serving fruit. Household methods of 
preparation are recited and the govern- 
ment has given the world the benefit 
of Miss Parloa’s information through a 
pamphlet which can be secured by ap- 
plying for “Farmers’ Bulletin No. 203.” 
Miss Parloa tells how to can fruits for 
the market, as well as for home con- 
sumption. 

Miss Parloa states that “molds de- 
velop from spores which are always 
floating about in the air.” 

“Mold spores are very light and are 
blown about by the wind. They are a 
little heavier than air, and drop on 
shelves, tables, floor, and are easily set 
in motion again by the movement of 
a brush, duster, etc. If one of these 
spores drops ona jar of preserves or 
a tumbler of jelly it will germinate if 
there be warmth and moisture enough 
in the storeroom. 

“To kill mold spores food must be 
exposed to a temperature of from 150 
to 212 degrees Fahrenheit. After this 
it should be kept in a cool, dry place 
and covered carefully, that no floating 
spore can find lodgment on its sur- 
face. 

Miss Parloa issues a warning against 
the use of iron or tin utensils. The 
fruits, she says, attack these metals 
and so give a bad color and metallic 
taste to the products. The preserving 
kettles should be porcelain lined, en- 
ameled or of a metal that will not form 
troublesome combinations with fruit 
juices. 

Following is a list of the most es- 
sential articles: 

Two preserving kettles, one colan- 
der, one fine strainer, one skimmer, one 
ladle, one large-mouthed funnel, one 
wire frying basket, one wire sieve, four 
long-handled wooden spoons, one 
wooden masher, a few large pans, 
knives for paring fruit (plated, if pos- 
sible), flat-bottomed clothes boiler, 


wooden or willow rack to put in the 
bottom of the boiler, iron tripod or 
ring, squares of cheese cloth. 
dition, it would be well to have a flan- 
nel straining bag, a frame on which to 
hang the bag, a syrup gauge and a 
glass cylinder, a fruit pricker and plen- 
ty of clean towels. The regular kitch- 
en pans will answer for holding and 
washing the fruit. Mixing bowls and 
stone crocks can be used for holding 
the fruit juice and pared fruit. 

A wooden vegetable masher is in- 
dispensable when making jellies and 
purees. 

Although the flavor of fruit is not 
developed until it is fully ripe, the time 
at which it is at its best for canning 
and jelly making is just before it is 
perfectly ripe. All fruit should, if pos- 
sible, be freshly picked for preserv- 
ing, canning and jelly making, and un- 
der no circumstances should imperfect 
fruit be used. 

All large, hard fruit must be washed 
before paring. Quinces should be 
rubbed with a coarse towel before they 
are washed. 

If berries must be washed, do the 
work before stemming or hulling them 
The best way to wash berries is to put 
a small quantity into a colander and 
pour cold water over them; then turn 
them on a sieve to drain. All this 
work must be done quickly that the 
fruit may not absorb much water. 

Do not use the fingers for hulling 
strawberries. A simple huller can be 
bought for five cents. 

If practicable, pare fruit with a sil- 
ver knife, so as not to stain or darken 
the product. The quickest and easiest 
way to peel peaches is to drop them 
into boiling water for'a few minutes. 
Have a deep kettle a little more than 
half full of boiling water; fill a wire 
basket with peaches; put a long han- 
dled spoon under the handle of the 
basket and lower into the boiling wa- 
ter. At the end of three minutes lift 
the basket out by slipping the spoon 
under the handle. Plunge the basket 
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for a moment unto a pan of cold water. 
Let the peaches drain a minute, then 
peel. Plums and tomatoes may be 
peeled in the same manner. 

If the peaches are to be canned in 
Syrup, put them at once into the ster- 
ilized jars. They may be canned whole 
or in halves. If in halves, remove near- 
ly all the stones or pits. For the sake 
g of the flavor, a few stones should be 
put in each jar. 

When preparing cherries, plums, or 
crab apples for canning or preserving, 
the stem or a part of it may be left on 
the fruit. 

If several people are helping and 
large kettles are being used for the pre- 
serving, or where fruit, like quinces 
and hard pears, must be first boiled in 
clear water, the pared fruit should be 
dropped into a bowl of cold water 
made slightly acid with lemon juice, 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice to a 
quart of water. This will keep the 
fruit white. 

After sounding a warning against 
the use of imperfect rubber bands and 
emphasizing the necessity of steriliz- 
ing, Miss Parloa observes that juicy 
fruits, such as berries and cherries, re- 
quire little or no water, and that straw- 
berries are better not to have water 
added to them. She now proceeds 
with her directions: 

Peaches—Eight quarts of peaches, 
one quart sugar, three quarts of water. 

Put the sugar and water together 
and stir over the fire until the sugar is 
dissolved. When the syrup boils skim 
it. Draw the kettle back where the 
Syrup will keep hot, but not boil. Pare 
the peaches, cut in halves and remove 
the stones, unless you prefer to can 
the fruit whole. Put a layer of the 
prepared fruit into the preserving ket- 
tle and cover with some of the hot 
syrup. When the fruit begins to boil 
gskim carefully. Boil gently for ten 
minutes, then put in the jars and seal. 
If the fruit is not fully ripe it may re- 
quire a little longer time to cook. It 
should be so tender that it may pierced 
easily with a silver fork. It is best to 
put only one layer of fruit in the pre- 
serving kettle. 

Quinces— Four quarts of pared, 
cored and quartered quinces, one and 
one-half quarts of sugar, two quarts 
of water. Rub the fruit hard with a 
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coarse crash towel, then wash and 
drain. Pare, quarter and core; drop 
the pieces into cold water. Put the 
fruit in the preserving kettle with cold 
water to cover it generously. Heat 
slowly and simmer gently until ten- 
deve ~The. pieces, will all require 
the same time to cook. Take each 
piece up as soon as it is so tender that 
a silver fork will pierce it readily. 
Drain on a platter. Strain the water 
in which the fruit was cooked through 
cheese cloth. Put two quarts of the 
strained liquid and the sugar into the 
preserving kettle; stir over the fire un- 
til the sugar is dissolved. When it 
boils skim well and put in the cooked 
fruit. Boil gently for about twenty 
minutes. 

Crab Apples—Six quarts of apples, 
one and one-half quarts of sugar, two 
quarts of water. Put the sugar and 
water into the preserving kettle. Stir 
over the fire until the sugar is dis- 
solved. When the syrup boils skim it. 
Wash the fruit, rubbing the blossom 
end well. Put it in the boiling syrup, 
and cook gently until tender. It will 
take from twenty to fifty minutes, de- 
pending upon the kind of crab apples. 

Plums—Eight quarts of plums, two 
quarts of sugar, one pint of water. 
Nearly all kinds of plums can be 
cooked with the skins on. If it is de- 
sired to remove the skin of any va- 
riety, plunge them in boiling water for 
a few minutes. When the skins are 
left on, prick them thoroughly to pre- 
vent bursting. Put the sugar and water 
into the preserving kettle and stir over 
the fire until the sugar is dissolved. 
Wash and drain the plums. Put some 
of the fruit in the boiling syrup. Do 
not crowd it. Cook five minutes; fill 
and seal the jars. Put more fruit in 
the syrup. Continue in this manner 
until all the fruit is done. It may be 
that there will not be sufficient syrup 
toward the latter part of the work: for 
this reason it is well to have a little 
extra syrup on the back of the stove. 

Raspberries—Twelve quarts of rasp- 
berries, two quarts of sugar. Put two 
quarts of the fruit in the preserving 
kettle; heat slowly; crush with a 
wooden vegetable masher; spread a 
square of cheese cloth over a bowl and 
turn the crushed berries and juice into 
it; press out the juice, which turn into 
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the preserving kettle; add the sugar 
and put on the stove; stir until the 
sugar is dissolved. When the syrup 
begins to boil, add the remaining ten 
less sugar; very sour ones may have 
more. 


Raspberries and Currants — fen 
quarts of raspberries, three quarts of 
currants, two and one-half quarts of 
sugar. Heat, crush and press the juice 
fram the currants and proceed as di- 
rected for raspberries. 


Blackberries—The same as for rasp- 
berries. 


Currants—Twelve quarts of cur- 
rants, four quarts of sugar. Treat the 
same as for raspberries. 


Gooseberries—Six quarts of berries, 
one and one-half quarts of sugar, one 
pint of water. For green gooseberries 
dissolve the sugar in the water, then 
add the fruit and cook fifteen minutes. 
Ripe gooseberries are to be treated the 
same as the green fruit, but use only 
half as much water. Green gooseber- 
ries may also be canned the same as 
rhubarb. 

Blueberries—Twelve quarts of ber- 
ries, one quart of sugar, one pint of 
water. Put water, berries, and sugar 
in the preserving kettle; heat slowly, 
Boil fifteen minutes, counting from the 
time the contents of the kettle begin to 
bubble. 

Cherries—Six quarts of cherries, one 
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and one-half quarts of sugar, one-half 
pint of water. Measure the cherries 
after the stems have been removed. 
Stone them or not, as you please. Ii 
you stone them be careful to save all 
the juice. Put the sugar and water in 
the preserving kettle and stir over the 
fire until the sugar is dissolved. Put 
‘n the cherries and heat slowly to the 
boiling point. Boil ten minutes, skim- 
ming carefully. 

Grapes—Six quarts of grapes, one 
quart of sugar, one gill of water. 
Squeeze the pulp of the grapes out of 
the skins. Cook the pulp five minutes 
and then rub through a sieve that is 
fine enough to hold back the seeds. 
Put the water, skins, and pulp into the 
preserving kettle and heat slowly to 
the boiling point. Skim the fruit and 
then add the sugar. Boil 15 minutes. 

Rhubarb—Cut the rhubarb when it 
is young and tender. Wash it thor- 
oughly and then pare; cut into pieces 
about two inches long. Pack in ster- 
ilized jars. Fill the jars to overflow- 
ing with cold water and let them stand 
ten minutes. Drain off the water and 
fill again to overflowing with fresh 
cold water. Seal with sterilized rings 
and covers. When required for use, 
treat the same as fresh rhubarb. 

Green gooseberries may be canned 
in the same manner. Rhubarb may be 
cooked and canned with sugar in the 
same manner as gooseberries. 


The Southern Truck Garden. 


On the line of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway there are in all 
about forty stations from which ber- 
ries and commercial truck of various 
kinds are shipped. At some stations, 
like Neosho, Mo., Gravette, Gentry, 
Siloam Springs, Mena, Grannis, Cove, 
Decatur and DeQueen, Ark., and Spiro 
and Sallisaw, I. T., the business has 
assumed large proportions; at others 
it is just in its infancy. About thirty 
truck growers’ and fruit growers’ asso- 
ciations have been formed and most 
of these have been eminently success- 
ful in the management of their opera- 


tions. Wherever the business was in- 
telligently handled it has been profit- 
able. Incomplete reports made up to 
May 1, 1905, give as under cultivation 
in berries and truck approximatel* 
7,000 acres, of which 2,250 acres were 
devoted to Irish potatoes, 120 to 
onions, 30 to cabbage, 139 to canta- 
loupes, 105 to melons, 66 to tomatoes, 
350 to cucumbers and 500 to sweet 
potatoes, to which should be added 
9.550 in strawberries, 240 in blackber- 
ries and 250 in raspberries. From sta- 
tions not reporting probably 500 or 
more additional acres in berries, spin- 
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ach, radishes, beans, peas and the other 
varieties above enumerated may be 
added. For the information of those 
desiring to raise truck, berries and 
small fruits, the following methods of 
cultivation of the various crops has 
been suggested: It should be borne in 
mind that the Kansas City Southern 
is a north and south railroad, crossing 
several degrees of latitude, and that 
the crops mature in succession from 
the Gulf northward. The difference 
in time of maturity is about one day 
later for every twenty miles going 
north, except where the altitude ex. 
ceeds one thousand feet. 

To the beginner we would suggest 
that he plant half an acre in cabbage, 
half an acre in onions, one or two acres 
in potatoes, half an acre in beans, half 
an acre in tomatoes, and half an acre 
in netted gem (Rocky Ford) melons. 
This list will give him a good variety 
of experience and is as much as he 
should attempt the first season. Over- 
cropping is often a fatal mistake. 
Truck crops take relatively, a large 
amount of labor and will not await the 
convenience of the farmer for cultiva- 
tion, but must be gathered at the right 
time. 

The first consideration with all 
southern truck growers must be the 
early maturity of the crop. It must 
be placed in the northern markets be- 
fore these sections can produce a sup- 
ply at home. To attain this end no 
pains or trouble should be spared. 
The hot bed and cold frame are indis- 
pensible for this purpose with such 
ri-ats 2¢ will bear transplanting and 
are too tender to risk the chance of 
frost. 

A hot bed is nothing more than an 
enclosed seed bed, provided with a 
cover to retain heat and to start plants 
and keep them growing while the out- 
side temperature is too low to produce 
growth. A southern exposure is best 
for a hot bed, and-if protected on the 


north by a building, fence or wind- 


break so much the better. Dig a pit 
five feet wide, two feet deep and as 
long as you please. Ten feet long 
will grow enough plants for an acre. 
Let the pit run east and west, throw- 
ing all the dirt to the north. Two by 
four inch stakes are driven in the cor- 
ners, and one every five feet close to 
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the sides of the pit. The stakes on the 
north side should project three feet 
above the natural surface of the 
ground and one foot on the south 
side. Nail to the stake 1x12 inch 
plank, boxing the bed up to the top 
of the stakes, letting the ends slope 
down from three feet above ground on 
the north to one foot on the south side. 
Provide shed rafters for every three 
feet of length to hold up the cover. 
Bank the dirt well up against the 
north side and two ends. 

For the production of artificial heat, 
there is nothing better than fresh 
stable manure. Horse manure is pre- 
ferable, but any fresh manure, not too 
old, will do. In case of emergency 
cotton seed may be used. Fill twenty 
inches of the pit with manure. Spread 
in this layer, thoroughly wetting it 
down and packing it firmly with the 
feet or a rammer. On top of this place 
six or eight inches of rich loam. Glass 
is preferable for a cover, but common 
white domestic, sown into a sheet large 
enough to cover the bed will answer 
most purposes in Louisiana. Further 
north a thicker layer of manure and 
glass covers are desirable. Tack the 
sheet to the north side of the boxing 
and to a pole the length of the hot bed, 
so that in warm days it can be rolled 
out of the way. The temperature will 
be high enough in a few days to plant. 
The surface of the bed should be fine 
and smooth and the seeds planted in 
drills about four inches apart and run- 
ning north and south. Cover lightly, 
press down firmly and water moder- 
ately. 

The temperature should be kept up 
to about 70 degrees if possible. On 
bright warm days the cover should be 
rolled back, and in all but the coldest 
weather one corner should be kept up 
for at least half the day in bright 
weather. Water frequently, but spar- 
ingly. Watch the plants carefully giv- 
ing slight cultivation, by stirring be- 
tween the rows with a stick or scratch- 
er. If the plants show damping off 
withhold the water and ventilate. with- 
out exposing to too much cold. If 
necessary to hasten the growth of the 
plants, stir two or three handfuls of 
rotted manure into a pail of water and 
with this water two or three times a 
week. To force plants use two table- 
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spoons of nitrate of soda dissolved in 
water once or twice a week. After an 
application of liquid manure, the leaves 
should be sprinkled with fresh water 
to wash them clean. As soon as the 
plants are large enough (four to six 
leaves with tomatoes) they should be 
transplanted to the cold frame. 


A cold frame is much like an en- 
larged hot bed, provided with a light 
cover of cheese cloth, but having no 
artificial heat. Eight feet wide and 
thirty feet long will afford enough 
room to hold plants for an acre of to- 
matoes. The cold frame is usually 
built in the center of the field in which 
the plants are to be set. One by 
twelve inch plank are set on edge all 
around the edge of the frame letting 
it run north and south. The ends are 
gabled to a height of five feet and are 
provided with a ridge pole, supported 
by 1x4 inch rafters every four Teet, 
Stakes driven into the ground will hold 
the side planks in place. A cheese 
cloth sown into a piece large enough 
to cover the whole structure is tacked 
in the center to the ridge pole, the 
edges tacked to light poles, the length 
of the frame so that they can be rolled 
up to the center. Spade the ground in 
the frame good and deep and work in 
well rotted manure having the bed 
fine and level. 


Tomatoes should be set four inches 
each way. Draw the plants from the 
hot bed dry, by loosening the dirt with 
a trowel. Shake them free of dirt, 
make a hole with a stick, insert the 
plants and press the earth firmly about 
it. As soon as the plants are set, water 
the bed freely. In bright warm 
weather, roll up the cover during the 
day time. As the plants approach the 
time for setting into the field, give 
more air and for a week before set- 
ting, withold water. On warm nights 
leave the cover up so as to harden 
them. The plants should not be placed 
in the field until all danger of frost 
‘s over. This will hold good for all 
plants so delicate as to be injured by 
frost. Cabbages, onions and lettuce 
do not need a hot bed in Louisiana, as 
the cold frame furnishes ample protec- 
tion. 

For most truck plants a light sandy, 
loamy soil is preferable. A crop of 
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cow peas grown on the land the pre- 
vious year and plowed under several 
months before the land is needed, iS 
highly beneficial. The land, for all 
truck crops, should be deeply plowed 
and thoroughly pulverized. A very 
liberal supply of well rotted manure 
should be worked into the land. As a 
general rule cotton seed meal and acid 
phosphate form the basis of all com- 
mercial fertilizers. Some potash in the 
form of kainit or sulphate might be 
added to advantage, the proportion 
varying with the plants to be grown. 
Cotton seed meal supplies nitrogen and 
nitrogen promotes the forming of 
leaves and stalks. Plants such as cab- 
bage and lettuce, in which the leaves 
are consumed, need more of nitrogen 
than other fertilizers. Where the fruit 
is the main object, phosphoric acid sup- 
plied by the phosphate is desirable. 
Potash hardens and gives color to the 
fruit. All truck crops are greedy feed- 
ers, and if marketable products are to 
be obtained their needs should be sup- 
plied. Large quantities of fertilizers 
not only hasten maturity, but have a 
distinct beneficial influence on the 
quality. 
Irish Potatoes. 

The details incident to the cultiva- 
tion of the crop vary with almost each 
individual, whose experiences have 
prompted him to pursue one method or 
another. As long as he gets the pota- 
toes it does not matter much whether 
he cultivates one way or another. The 
prime essentials are a good mellow 
soil, good seed, good cultivation and a 
favorable season, which should pro- 
duce from 100 to 200 bushels per acre. 
In Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana the 
Early Triumph potato, home grown, is 
the preferred variety. The date of 
planting varies with the latitude. 
Planting usually lasts from the middle 
of February to the middle of March. 
During fall or early winter, barnyard 
manure is spread over the land and, 
plowed in as deep as possible. After 
lying idle a few weeks the land is 
plowed and harrowed again, | by stile 
middle of February the land should be 
level and in good condition. Furrows 
are plowed three and one-half feet 
apart, and in these furrows from 150 
to 200 pounds of cotton seed meal to 
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the acre are sprinkled. If the weather 
is favorable, planting can then com- 
mence. Potato planting and harvest- 
ing machinery is practically unknown, 
as most of the plantings are small, 
though a great number of tracts are 
devoted to this crop. The seed pota- 
toes are cut by hand, with two eyes to 
the piece, and are sprinkled with un- 
slacked lime, which tends to prevent 
decay. In the furrows the potatoes 
are planted from twelve to fifteen 
inches apart, and they are then cov- 
ered three to four inches deep with a 
turning plow. 

After planting and covering, the 
ground is leveled off with a drag. The 
ground should be harrowed level about 
the time the young plants appear above 
ground. The first plowing is gener- 
ally done with ten or twelve-inch 
Sweeps. The succeeding cultivation 
is with a cultivator and shallow, with 
a view to keep the land level. The 
number of cultivations depend upon 
the season, the main point being to 
keep the land clean. The quantity of 
seed required depends largely on the 
size of the seed potatoes. 

The North Louisiana Experiment 
Station at Calhoun, La., recommends 
as fertilizer per acre 800 to 1,000 
pounds, composed of three parts cot- 
ton seed meal, two of acid phosphate 
and one of kainit. Stable manure 
should be used sparingly, as it tends 
to make the potatoes scabby. Pota- 
toes should not be dug until they are 
ripe, as they are liable to rot in transit. 
Potatoes are ripe when the vines be- 
gin to turn yellow and die. They 
should not be exposed to the sun, as 
they are likely to scald and then rot. 
The crop must be handled carefully 
and bruising and skinning must be 
avoided. They are usually shipped in 
clean, well ventilated flour barrels or 
in sacks holding about 90 pounds. 


Tomatoes. 


The varieties usually planted for the 
market are the Acme, Livingston, 
Beauty and the Earliana, and for can- 


_ning factory use, the Livingston fac- 


tory tomato seed, usually a mixture 
consisting of one-third New Stone, 
one-third Perfection and one-third Fa- 


vorite, or in lieu of either of them one- 
third Acme. 
The seed should be sown in the hot- 


_bed between December 20th and Jan- 


uary 10th, and when the plants are 
three inches high they should be trans- 
planted in a cold frame, as described 
above. The tomato field should be 
plowed early in February and should 
be prepared as thoroughly as should 
be any garden soil. Farmers in Texas, 
Arkansas and Louisiana ordinarily use 
for fertilizer 250 pounds of cotton seed 
meal, 200 pounds of acid phosphate 
and 100 pounds of kainit. The Louis- 
liana Experiment Station recommends 
500 pounds cotton seed meal, 300 
pounds acid phosphate and 200 pounds 
of kainit. This should be harrowed in 
two weeks before the young plants in 
the cold frame are transplanted to the 
field. When the danger of frost is past 
it is time for transplanting. Wet the 
soil in the cold frame until saturated. 
Remove a four inch block of dirt in 
which the plant is setting to a depth of 
four inches with a small trowel. Set 
the plants and adhering dirt on a slide 
or hand barrow. When taken to the 
field, set a plant with its adhering dirt 
every three feet in the previously 
opened furrows. Throw two light fur- 
rows back upon this and the work of 
setting is done. Cultivation should be- 
gin as soon as the plants are in the 
field and should be continued until the 
plants have set. Nitrate of soda, say 
one spoonful to each plant, should be 
hoed in as soon as the plants grow off 
well after transplanting. A second ap- 
plication is usually given three weeks 
afterward. 

As soon as the stems need support, a 
stake an inch square and three feet long 
is driven beside the plant, which is 
loosely tied to the stake. A second ty- 
ing is done after the plant has grown 
larger. The stake goes on the side op- 
posite the bloom and the tying is done 
with cotton twine, just under the fruit 
bud. The fruit bud stalks start from the 
main stalk on the side opposite the leaf. 
Suckers start from where the leaf joins 
the stalk, just above the junction. 
These suckers should be removed 
every day or so and no branching be 
allowed. 


(To be continued in next issue.) 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


The Coal Mining Industry During 1904. 


The several U. S. Government and 
state reports relating to the coal min- 
ing industry have recently been pub- 
lished, and from these the following 
information has been obtained: The 
production of coal in 1904 amounted to 
351,196,953 short tons, having a total 
value at the mines of $445,643,528. 
This shows a falling off of 6,159,463 
tons in quantity and $58,080,853 in 
value as compared with the coal pro- 
duction of 1903. Owing to the coal 
miners strike of 1902 nearly all stocks 
of coal kept in reserve had been ex- 
hausted. The output of 1903 was 357,- 
356,416 short tons and during the year 
the mines were pushed to their utmost 
capacity in order to replenish the de- 
pleted stocks and at the same time pro- 
vide fuel for immediate use. The 
total value of the output at the mines 
in 1903 was $503,724,381. 

The production of 1904, while less 
by 6,159,463 tons than that of 1908, 
shows a normal increase when com- 
pared with the ordinary annual pro- 
duction of the preceding ten years. The 
average price for all coal mined in 
1904 was at the mines $1.27 per ton. 
The output of Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite was 73,157,709 short tons, valued 
at the mines at $138,794,020, a decrease 
of 1,450,359 tons below the output of 
1903, and a decrease in revenue of 
$13,062,428. 

The bituminous coals mined in all 
parts of the country and in which are 
classed the semi-anthracite, semi- 
bituminous, cannel, splint, block coals 
and brown and black lignites, amount- 
ed in 1904 to 278,040,244 short tons, 
valued at $306,669,508. These show a 
decrease of 4,709,104 short tons and a 
decrease of $45,018,425 in value. The 
average value per ton at the mines in 
1904 was $1.10. 

In Missouri there are thirty-five 
coal producing counties, which during 
1904 had a total production of 4,115,- 
695 tons, valued at $6,749,381, an aver- 
age price of $1.64 per ton. The total 
numiber of men employed was 9,874. 
The production was 149,633 tons less 
than in the preceding year. The Ar- 


kansas production in 1903 was 2,229,- 
172; in 1904, it was 2,009,451, showing 
a decrease of 219,721 tons. The pro- 
duction of the Indian Territory de- 
clined 505,416 tons, 3,517,388 having 
been mined in 1903 and 3,011,972 
tons in 1904. A complete report of 
the Kansas coal production has not 
yet been received. The coal produc- 
tion of the Pittsburg district for 1904 
is estimated at seven million tons, val- 
ued at $10,000,000. Over seventy coal 
companies operate in the Pittsburg 
field and have in operation 122 coal 
mines. Over twenty of the companies 
have their headquarters in Pittsburg, 
the others being at the mines in the 
immediate vicinity of Pittsburg. 

The output of several of the larger 
mines in the Pittsburg field is given 
as follows: Mt. Carmel Coal Co., 
Mines Nos. 5 and 8 at Chicopee, 549,- 
000 tons, employs 695 men; No. 6 mine 
at Frontenac, 259,000 tons, employs — 
312 men. Central Coal & Coke Co., 
No. 15 mine at Ashley, 164,000 tons, 
employs 307 men; No. 16 mine at 
Scammon, 135,800 tons, employs 234 
men; No. 31 mine at Nelson, 122,400 
tons, employs 235 men. Southern 
Coal & Mercantile Co. Mine No. 5,— 
Scammon, 138,000 tons, employs 187 
men. Western Coal Mining Co., Mine 
No. 11, Yale, 137,000 tons, employs 190 
men; Mines Nos. 10 and 17 at Flem- 
ing, 254,200 tons, employ 802 men. 
Southwestern Development Co., Mine 
Nos. 8 and 7, at Mineral, 226,500 tons, 
employ 323 men. Norton Coal Co. at 
Scammon, 102,800 tons, employs 166° 
men. Weir Coal Co., Mine No. 7 at 
Pittsburg, 116,000 tons, employs 167 
men. 

Of the entire coal production of Kan- 
sas, Crawford county, in which the 
Pittsburg field is situated, produces 57 
per cent, and the adjacent Cherokee 
county 33 per cent; Leavenworth, 
Osage, Linn, Franklin and Republic 
counties produce the remainder, and of 
this Leavenworth county is the larg- 
est producer. The mines at Leaven- 
worth and Atchison vary in depth from 
"00 feet to 1,190 feet. 
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Industrial Notes. 


ASHDOWN, ARK.—A movement is now 
on foot to establish a first class creamery at 
this point. It is thought that the creamery 
and the ice plant can be ready for operation 
by August Ist, 1905. 


DE QUEEN, ARK.—Plans for the erection 
of a new school building which will cost 
$12,500 have been adopted. 


DE RIDDER, LA.—The Perkins Oil and 
Sulphur Company, capital $100,000 has been 
chartered and has its domicile at De Ridder. 


FORT SMITH, ARK.—A large walnut 
timber plant will be located here at an early 
date. The plant represents an investment 
of $75,000 and will employ from 75 to 100 
men. Negotiations for building a large soap 
plant will be closed in a few days. About 
$40,000 will be invested in the plant. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—The Hotel Main of 
this city is to be enlarged by 100 rooms and 
about $75,000 are to be expended on these 
improvements. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—A new company, 
capital $500,000 has been incorporated for 
the purpose of building a first class hotel. 
The company will be known as the Fort 
Smith Hotel Co. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—The Commercial 
Club has under consideration a proposition 


_ to build a fleet of barges to carry coal and 


cotton to New Orleans via the Arkansas 
River. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—A “50,000” club 
has been organized in Fort Smith for the 
purpose of advertising the city and bring. 
ing the population up to 50,000 during the 
next five years. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—The Fort Smith 
Stone Concrete Co. has been incorporated. 
Capital, $10,000. It will manufacture hollow 


_stone building material. 


FORT SMITH, ARK.—The Fort Smith 
Coffee Company has opened up a roasting 
plant and will handle about 11,000 pounds 
per day. 

GRAVETTE, ARK.—The town council has 
under consideration the granting of a fran- 
chise for an electric light plant. The Grav- 
ette Fruit Growers’ Association has had in 
its employ this season 500 berry pickers. 

GRAVETTE, ARK.—The Gravette Devel- 
opment Company has received its well bor- 
ing machinery and will now proceed to bore 
for oil, for which the local indications are 
reported as good. 

JOPLIN, MO.—Mr. L. P. Cunningham of 
this city has arranged to build a six story 
hotel building, containing one hundred and 
twenty rooms. 

JOPLIN, MO.—According to the U. S. 
factory census, just completed, there are in 
Jasper county, Mo., 285 manufacturing es- 


tablishments, all of them in a prosperous 
condition. The school population of the 
city of Joplin now numbers 8,062 children of 
school age. 

JOPLIN, MO.—The Joplin Produce Com- 
pany, who have been operating a packing 
house at Joplin are looking for a new loca- 
tion in Joplin as their present location is 
no longer suitable. 

JOPLIN, MO.—Mr. J. W. Chapman, has es- 
tablished a wholesale dairy and ice cream 
factory. and in connection therewith main- 
tains a herd of one hunred and fourteen fine 
dairy cows. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA.—The first cargo 
of Louisiana sulphur, consisting of 3,000 
tons, shipped to Marseilles found a 
ready sale and the prospect of developing 
an extensive foreign market is very good. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA.—Five miles of 
electric street car track is now being laid. 
The line is to be extended as rapidly as the 
traffic will warrant it. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA.—The Sabine Canal 
Co. have completed a six mile extension to 
their irrigating canal, which obtains its 
water from Sabine River. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA.—The Lake Charles 
Ice, Light and Water Works Company has 
added 1,800 horsepower to its boiler capac- 
ity and is increasing the capacity of its 
plant in other ways. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA.—It is expected 
that the Hotel Majestic, costing $125,000 
will be completed by June 1, 1905. 

LEESVILLE, LA.—The Louisiana Hotel 
Company will erect a modern hotel at a cost 
of $20,000. 

MARBLE CITY, I. T.—Arrangements have 
been closed which will bring to this little 
city a first class spoke and handle factory. 

MENA, ARK.—It is reported that the par- 
ties who have acquired some large 
manganese deposits east of Mena, will com- 
mence development of the properties with- 
out delay. Over 75 car loads of merchan- 
dise have been received by the local mer- 
chants during the first two weeks in May. 

MENA, ARK.—A new telephone line from 
Mena to Smithville, Ark., is now under con- 
struction. 

MENA, ARK.—M. C. Robinson & Sons 
have established a broom factory. They 
came here from Texas recently. 


NEOSHO, MO.—Negotiations are now 
pending for the installment of a shirt fac- 
tory. The plant if established will start 
with a capital of $6,000. The strawberry 
crop of Southwest Missouri for 1905 
amounted to 591 carloads, of which Neosho 
shipped 130 cars; Sarcoxie, 115; Monett, 98; 
Logan, 60; Pierce City, 48 cars; Mansville, 
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46; Purdy, 24; Mount Vernon, 17; Wash- 

burn, 16; Anderson ,15; Granty, 14, and 

Butterfield, 8 cars. At an average of value 

a $1,000 per car, the crop was worth $591,- 
0. 


A movement for the erection of a wagon 
factory is on foot. The proposed establish- 
ment is to have a capital of $50,000. 


NEOSHO, MO.—The Neosho Nursery 
Company has recently been organized, and 
has established a nursery near the old fair 
grounds, north of town. The Sam Davis 
Hotel, the new summer resort hotel at the 
Big Spring is progressing rapidly and will 
be a handsome structure when finished. 


PITTSBURG, KANS.—Seventy-three coal 
operators and mining companies are operat- 
ing 122 mines in the Pittsburg district. 
Over twenty of these have their offices in 
Pittsburg, while numerous others have their 
offices at the mines. 


PITTSBURG, KANS.—The Stanton-Lind- 
burg Packing Co. have completed their 
packing house and the same is now in par- 
tial operation. It will have a capacity. ot 
handling 100 head of cattle and 500 head 
of hogs per day. 

PITTSBURG, KANS. — The Pittsburg 
Cereal Food Co. has been organized and will 
begin manufacturing as soon as a building 
can be secured. 


PITTSBURG, KANS.—Pittsburg, accord- 
ing to the assessors census has now 14,900 
inhabitants and 532 more than the city had 
last year. 


PITTSBURG, KANS.—The compilers of 
the new city directory report in this direc- 
tory 8,220 names. The population of the en- 
tire city is given at 20,550. 


PITTSBURG, KANS. — The Crawford 
County Creamery Co. has installed a Pas- 
teurizing plant at a cost of $1,500. This 
will insure to the people of Pittsburg an 
abundant supply of healthful pure milk. 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—It is expected 
that a small experimental rice starch mill 
will be erected here before long. 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—At the recent 
soundings of the Port Arthur Canal it was 
ascertained that the canal had a uniform 
depth exceeding 25 feet. 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—Capt. J. F. Mc- 
Indoe, Capt. of U. S. Engineers, has adver- 
tised for bids for repairing the Jetties in 
Sabine Pass. About $90,000 are now avail- 
able for this work. 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—The preliminary 
surveys for a Gulf Coast Inland Canal ex- 
tending from Brownsville to Port Arthur, 
Tex., are to be begun at an early day. The 
work is in charge of Capt. E. Jadwin, Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. Army, stationed at Gal- 
veston. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—The city council 
has purchased a site for a garbage crema- 
tory. The Cliff-McCormick Brick Co., capi- 
tal, $125,000, has been chartered for the 
purpose of manufacturing brick and other 
building material. 


EVENTS. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—A new modern 
theatre building is to be erected in the 
immediate future. The building will cost 
$45,000 and the interior decorations $7,000. 
A new modern, three-story hotel is also un- 
der consideration, 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—A pipeline is to be 
immediately constructed to carry the gas 
from the Caddo oil wells to this city. It is 
estimated that 20,000,000 feet of gas are now 
daily going to waste. The pipe line will 
cost approximately, $100,000. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—The construction 
of the new Catholic Hospital costing $200,- 
000 has been begun. A new convent build- 
ing costing about $30,000 is to be built at 
an early date. 

SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.—The Siloam 
Mining Co. has received some new machin- 
ery and will now continue its operation on 
the shaft two miles north of town. 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.—Zinc ore was 
recently discovered in an excavation in this 
city. 

SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.—The Anthro- 
pological Sanitarium Company of Siloam 
Springs, capital $50,000, has been chartered. 


SPIRO, I. T.—Among the many improve- 
ments which have been added to the grow- 
ing town of Spiro, I. T., is the erection of 
a fine stone, two-story building, with busi- 
ness offices on the second floor. The first 
floor, basement and part of the second 
floor are occupied by a general merchandise 
stock. The building has a frontage of 60 
feet on the main street and is 140 feet deep. 


SPIRO, I. T.—Nearly 80 acres of farm 
land near Spiro have been set out in peach 
trees this summer. Land titles are now 
such that white settlers can secure good 
titles to land in the Indian Territory, which 
is bringing about a great amount of develop- 
ment work which has heretofore not been 
attempted. 

TEXARKANA, TEX.—The improvements 
in Texarkana made between April 1, 1901 
and.the same date 1905, have cost $1.585,000, 
expended in buildings and improvements, as 
follows: Banks and office buildings, $210,- 
000; business houses, $220,000; factories and 
industrial plants, $40,000; public school 
buildings, $50,000; hotels, $75,uuu; churches 
and religious institutions, $100,000; hos- 
pitals and sanitariums, $125,000; county 
ard city buildings, $35,000; wholesale build- 
ings; warehouses, $60,000; street railways, 
telephone, water service, sewerage, etc.,: 
$300,000; Industrial school, $10,000. No 
record was made of the dwellings which 
probably cost as much more. 


TEXARKANA, TEX. — The following 
charters have recently been filed with the 
county clerk. The Union Realty Co., capi- 
tal, $10,000; the Grant Timber and Manu- 
facturing Co., capital, $500,000; the Grand 
Land and Lumber Co., capital, $200,000. 

WESTVILLE, I. T.—The oil borings which 
were begun some time ago and were then 
discontinued are to be resumed at an early 
date. The new borings are to go 2000 feet. 
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INFORMATION 


ABOUT THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN COUNTRY 


If you desire special information concerning any section of country along the line of the K. C.S. Ry., if you 
want information concerning the quality and value of lands, the possibility of profitable farming, fruit growing, stock 
aising, truck raising, or the opportunities for business awaiting you, or if you are looking for resorts for pleasure or 
health, write to any of the addresses given below anda prompt reply is assured. 


GENERAL FARMING LANDS. 


Beaumont, Tex.—Oswald Realty Co, CG L 
Nash Co., W. D. Wilson Development Co., 
A. R. Hare, 

De Queen, Ark.—Towson & Johnson, W. A. 
Craig, Herman Dierks. 

Drexel, Mo.—C. E. Faulkner & Co. 

Gentry, Ark.—C. GC. Lale. 

Grannis, Ark.—J. H. Orr, 

Gravette, Ark.—J. T. Oswalt. 

Horatio, Ark.—W. W. Millwee. 

Joplin, Mo.—Marion Staples. 

Kansas City, Mo.—E. O. Haight, 558 Gibraltar Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas Cjty Southern Land and Im- 

migration Co., 201-202 Beals Building, 9th and Wyan- 
dotte Streets, 

Leesville, La.—J. W. Dennis, W. A. Martin. 

Mena, Ark.—G. B. Dennis, S. B. Shrewsbury. 

Neosho, Mo.—T. P. Anderson, J. M. Z. Withrow, 

E. H. Borton. 

Port Arthur, Tex.—Geo. M. Craig. 

Sallisaw, I. T.—J. E. Chriss. 

Siloam Springs, Ark.—Dunlap & Son, Wright & Graves’ 

Shreveport, La.—Wm. Hamilton & Co.,S. B. Simon Real 
Estate Co., J. G. Paty. 

Texarkana, Texas—O. P, Taylor & Co., G. Less & Co., 

Texarkana Real Estate Co, 
Waldron, Ark.—Forrester Duncan Land Co. 


Westville, I. T.—R. H, Couch, E. Bee Guth- 
rey. 


RICE LANDS, FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 
OIL LANDS, 


Lake Charles, La.—A. V. Eastman, Mer. 
North American Land & Timber Co. 

Port Arthur, Tex.—Geo. M. Craig. 

Nederland, Tex.—aA. Burson. 

Beaumont, Tex.—Oswald Realty Co., W. D. 

Wilson Investment Co., A. R. Hare. 


TIMBER LANDS AND MILL PROPERTIES, 


Lake Charles, La.—North American Land & Timber Co, 
Shreveport, La.—J. G. Paty. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


Arkansas—F., §, Baker, Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, Harrison, Ark.; B. A. Schicker, Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Camden, Ark. 

PUEDE ae S. Land Office, Natchitoches, 


Missouri—G, A. Raney, Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, Springfield, Mo. 


CHEROKEE AND CHOCTAW INDIAN 
LANDS. 


Sallisaw, I, T.—K. & A. V. Land Co. 
Westville, I. T.—R. H. Couch. 
Spiro, 1, T.—Indian Territory Investment Co. 


DEALERS IN FRUIT AND TRUCK LANDS, 


De Queen, Ark.—Towson & Johnson, W. A. 
Craig, Herman Dierks. 
Grannis, Ark.—J. H. Orr. 
Horatio, Ark.—W. W. Millwee. 
Kansas City, Mo.—E. O. Haight, 553 Gibraltar Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas City Southern Land and Im- 
migration Co., 201-202 Beals Building, 9th and Wyan- 
dotte Streets. 
Gentry, Ark.—C, C. Lale. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—Dunlap & Son, Wright & Graves. 
Texarkana, Texas—O, P. Taylor & Co., Texarkana Real 
Estate Co., G. Less & Co, 


BUSINESS LOCATIONS. 


Write to S. G. Warner, General Passenger 
Agent, Kansas City, Mo., for cOpy.of\ key C: 
S. Opportunities for Business,” or write to 
ony of the commercial associations named 

elow. 


Beaumont, Tex.—Chamber of Commerce, D. 
Woodhead, Secy. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—Commercial Club, J. H. 
Miller, Secy. 

Gentry, Ark.—Commercial Club, Leo A. 
Moore, Secy. 


Grannis, Ark.—J. H. Orr. 
Horatio, Ark.—W. W. Millwee. 


Lake Charles, La.—Board of Trade, H. B. 
Milligan, Pres, 


Leesville, La.—W. A. Martin, Mayor. 


Mansfield, La.—Progressive League, J. F. 
McFarland, Secy. 


Town of Mena, Ark.—C. C, Palmer, Mayor. 


SET EC Mo.—Commercial Club, Lee D. Bell, 
ecy. 


Poteau, I. T.—Poteau Improvement Co., Ed. 
McKenna, President. 


Port Arthur, Tex.—Chamber of Commerce, 
Tom W. Hughen, Secy. 


Sallisaw, I. T.—Western Land and Immigration Co. 
miTeKepOrt, La.—Progressive League, A. R. Holcombe, 
ec’y. 


Siloam Springs, Ark.—Board of Trade, D. 
Zimerman, Secy. 


Texarkana, Tex.—Commercial Club, J. Huck- 
ins, Jr., Secy, 


Zwolle, La.—Bank of Zwolle. 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS. 


Neosho, Mo.—Spring City Hotel, Central 
Hotel, Southern Hotel. 


Noel, Mo.—City Hotel. 


Siloam Springs, Ark.—Commercia]l Club, John 
Ewing House, Cottage Hotel. 


Sulphur Springs, Ark.—Church & Paul. 
Mena, Ark.—Business Men’s Club. 
Port Arthur, Tex.—Geo. M. Craig. 

Lake Charles, La.—Board of Trade. 


Small Game, Quail, Rabbits, Squirrels, etc.— 
Merwin, Amoret, Hume, Stotesbury, Oska- 
loosa, Asbury, Neosho, Goodman, Lanagan, 
all in Missouri, 

Wild Turkey, Quail, Prairie Chickens, Rab- 
bits, Squirrels, ete.—Sulphur Springs, Sil- 
oam Springs, Ark., Stilwell, Redlands, Po- 
teau, I. T. 

Deer, Bear, Turkeys, Raccoon, Opossum and 
Smaller Game—Rich Mountain, Mena, De 
Queen, Hatfield, Grannis, Horatio, Ravan- 
na and Janssen, Ark., Texarkana, Texas, 
Mooringsport, Shreveport, Mansfield, Many 
and Leesville, La., and Beaumont, Tex. 

Ducks and Waterfowl in Season—Poteau, I. 
T., Mooringsport, Shreveport, Mansfield, 
Leesville and Lake ‘Charles, La., and Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur, Tex. 

Black Bass, Trout, Croppie, Perch, Catfish— 
Amoret, Asbury, Neosho and Noel, Mo., Sil- 
oam Springs, Ark., Westville, Stilwell, Red- 
land, Poteau, I. T., Mena, De Queen, Rich 
Mountain, Ravanna, Janssen, Ark., Tex- 
arkana, Tex., Mooringsport, Shreveport, 
Mansfield, Leesville, Many, Lake Charles, 
La., Beaumont, Tex. 

Tarpon, Sea Trout and Salt Water Game Fish 
—Port Arthur, Tex. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


S, G. WARNER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
N. D. BALLANTINE, Superintendent Transportation. 


E. E. SMYTHE, General Freight Agent. J. W. Mercatr, Supt. (N. Div.) Pittsburg, Kas. 


J. A. Epson, President. 
W. CouGHLIN, General Manager. 


H. A, WEAVER, Assistant General Freight Agent. T. E. JARRETT, 


GENERAL OFFICES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Supt. (S. Div.) Texarkana, Texas. 


TEXARKANA & FORT SMITH RAILWAY CO. 


T. E. JARRETT, Superintendent. 


J. A. Epson, President, 


W. L. EstTEs, First Vice-President. C. E. PERKINS, General 


C. E. SwInpDELL, General Passenger an 


GENERAL OFFICES, TEXARKANA, TEX. 


Freight Agent. | 


d Ticket Agent. 


Traffic Representatives of the Port Arthur Route. 


The authorized representatives of the Port Art 
application in person or by letter or telegram 


rates of fare and transportation facilities. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS. J..C. Mow (K.C.S. Ry.), Commercial Agt. 


CHICAGO, ILLS., Marquette Building. 


O. G. Parsley (K. C. S. Ry.), General Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. A, Catuna (K.C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 


FORT SMITH, ARK. H.N. Hall(K.C.S. Ry.), General Agt. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, 206 Main Street. 
JOPLIN, MO. C. W. Nunn (K.C. 


H.C Archer (K.C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 


S. Ry.), General Agent. S. O. Lucas (K. CrSaky. 


, promptly and cheerfully answer any ing 


hur Route whose names and addresses are given below will, upon 


uiries concerning time of trains, 


R. A. Morris (T. & Ft. S. Ry.) City Ticket Agt. 


C. E. Pitcher, (K. C. S. Ry,) City Pass. & Ticket Agt, 


), Ticket Agent. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 9th and Walnut Streets. J.C. Brown (K. C.S. Ry.), City Passenger & Ticket Agent. E. C, Fox 
(K. C. S. Ry.), Depot Ticket Agent, 2nd and Wyandotte Streets. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. E. E. Gibson, (K.C.S.Ry.), General Agent. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., 710 Commerce Street. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 513 Houser Building. C. H. Ivers (K. C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. R.R. Mitchell, (K. C. S. Ry.), General Agent. 


C. O. Williams, City Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS. S.G. Hopkins (T. & Ft. S. Ry.), City Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


E. E. Elmore (K. C. S. Ry.), General Agent. 


A. B. Avery, Union Station Ticket Agent. 


Abie uc og sooS Hab acon doMa sant Wass Usa Traveling Passenger Ageat, Kansas City, Mo. 
UR eae Seasons ererctereicisteess ae suerte more eteleeats Traveling Passenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 


Land Agents Promoting Immigration to the Line of 


The Kansas City Southern Railway 


In States Not Traversed by the K. C. S. Ry. 
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. D. Andes, Bristol, Tenn. T. L. Day, Attica, 


Banfill, Eaton, 


onan 
Q Zn 


. Axton, Rockport, Ind. 
. Baker, Green City, Mo. 


H. Aberly, South Omaha, Neb. H. S. Day, Topeka, Kans. 


Kans. 


Edward Doocey, Pittsfield, Il. 
. Baker, 1048 LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. E. W. Dowd, Ottawa, Kans. . 
J. E. Ebaugh, Glenwood, Iowa. 


Ohio. i D. Edwards, Nashland, Tex. 


R. Barbour, Westfield, Ind. . M. Entwhistle, 90 Washington Str., 
Cc. Bartley, Russel, Kans. Chicago. 
. J. Bassarear, Reinbeck, Ia. W. P. Finks, Lamar, Mo. 

W. P. Beattie, Little Falls, Minn. E. E. Fisher, 74 Pearl Str., New York. 

W. H. Beebe, Jacksonville, Ills. W. H. Ford, Quinlan, Tex. 

E. C. Bolt, Oelwein, Iowa. W. D. Ford, Galena, Kans. 

D. H. Bevins, Corning, lowa. John Fetty, Viola, Wis. 

L. J. Bell, Wick, Iowa. D. B. Forsythe, Mystic, Iowa. 

B. H. Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. Cc. H. Foss, Milaca, Minn. 

Cc. J. Blackburn, Blackburn, Mo. Lee Frazier, Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 

A. P. Bratt, Marshalltown, Iowa. Fisher, Gaunt & Co., Marshall, Mo. 

E. H. Burlingham, Olewein, Iowa. w. A. Gillinwaters, Ozark, Ark. 

Ww. J. Brown, Independence, ‘Kans. J. N. Frederick, Fall River, Kans. 

R. H. Cadwallader, Lewisburg, Kans. Homer L. Goble, DeKalb, Mo. - 

L. Caille, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. E. Goodenough, 711 Phoenix Bldg... 

Chas. B. Campbell, 120 W. 8th, Kansas Minneapolis, Minn. 


City, Mo. 


H. W. Cavanaugh, fhe eho Mich. 
eb. 
WwW. M. Clay, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. C. Christopher & Co., Warrensburg, 


John Carr, Lincoln, 


Mo. 
Ss. W. Castle, Sedalia, 


Guild & Burgett, Bein, Kans. 


. G Hagendorn, 


BH. Gulick, Dennison, Iowa. 


Curtis, Nebr. 


A 
A. R. Haas, Tingley, Iowa. 
E. F. Hall, Corning, Iowa. 
Jay Hall, Smithville, Mo. 


Mo. Ww. A. Hanna, Napoleon, Ohio. 
Robinson Cates, Southwest City, Mo. N. Harris, Ellsworth, Kans. 
H. B. Clifton, Mamilton, Mo. H. Harris, Vesta, Minn. ~~ 
H. B. Coffield, Quincy, Il. Wilbur B. Harrison, Anderson, Ind. 


Cc. E. Curran, Tecumseh, Nebr. 


Delmore Hawkins, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Rufus Dale & Son, Clarence, Mo. BE. S. Hays, DeKalb, Mo. 
Horace M. Davis, Ord, Nebr. J. W. Heskett, Jefferson City, Mo. 


CuRRENT EVENTs. 


T. C. Meiner, Fowler, Ind. 

R. B. Moffitt, Afton, Iowa. 

A. J. Morgan, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

C. B. McNerney, Des Moines, Iowa. 
J. A. McKay, Alexandria, Minn. 
Isaac McClennan, Sheridan, Ark. 


W. McMahon, Beattie, Kans. 

W. Williams, Cogswell, N. Dak. 

B. Nash, Gentry, Mo. 

hn C, Moody, Albia, Iowa. 

J. Morgan, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

eo. H. Nehf, 90 Washington Str., Chi- 
E. Nichols, Coffeyville, Kans. 

. E. Niles, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

A. Noel, Webb City, Mo. 

E. Ochiltree, Connersville, Ind. 
W. Parrott, Clay Center, Kans, 
W. Pinkerton, Hazen, Ark. 

L. Porter, Alma, Nebr. 

Mee Powell, Falls City, Nebr. 
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. Portman, Plano, Tex. 
. Prentiss, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


vA 


. J. Profitt, 10th and Central, Kansas 

City, Mo. 

. C. Randel, Davenport, Okla. 

Curry Ragle, Coffeyville, Kans. 

Geo. W. Richardson, Marion, Va. 

EF. C. Reece, Corning, Iowa.- 

L, A. Reiley, Wapello, Iowa. 

SE ee am & Stiffler, Newscomerstown. 
io. 

E. L. Rosenberger, Hiawatha, Kans. 

F, S. Rowland, Orrick, Mo. 

Wm, Sahrpe, Clay Center, Kans, 

W. A. Saum, Des Moines, Iowa. 

John H. Sea, LaHarpe, Ill. 

R. P. Scott, Bridgeport, Nebr. ° 

B. A. Shaver, Kasson, Minn. 

T. C. Skeen, St. Louis, Mo. 

John Shibley, Green City, Mo. 

E. E. Shoop, Green City, Mo. 

C. D. Smiley, Sioux City. Iowa. 

Guy R. Stanton, Union City, Mich. 

H. Clay Smith, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

J. F. Snoke, Des Moines, Iowa. 

S. W. Sparlin, Barron, Wis. 

Thos. R. Starns, Davenport, Kans. 

John §S. Stephens, Logansport, Ind. 

M. S. Stevens, Graceville, Minn. 

J. F. Still, Jackson, Tenn. 

Rf. Stewart, Chillicothe, Mo. 

J. H. Surles, Putnam, Tex. 

O. S. Stutsman, Springfield, I11. 

S. D. Taylor, Forman, N. Dak. 


Q 


Henry Thompson, Iola, Kans. 

L. J. Thompkins, Winona, Mo. 

J. H. Thrasher, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 
vu. W. Lomlinson, Williams, iowa. 
Geo. K. Torrence, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Truex & Duncan, Maysville, Mo. 

H. W. Tuttle, Adrian, Mo. 

J. P. Twohig, Bullard, Tex. 

J. K. Turner, Greenville, Ohio, 


. F. Welty, Booneville, Ark. 

. Wilson, Colby, Kans. 

- Williamson, Ottawa, Kans. 

. Wright, Carlisle, Iowa. 

. Hicks, Cambridge, Kans. 

J. HE. Himes, Kansas City, Mo. 

Walter H. Hill, Beatrice, Nebr. 

Wm. H. Hogendorn, Colfax, lowa. 

B. H. Hopkins, St. Charles, Mo. 

E. W. Hoover, Harrisonville, Mo. 

John W. Howell, Birmingham, I[1l. 

Frank. J. Horton, Davis City, Iowa. 

H. B. Huber, Marion, Ind. 

A. W. Jaques, Fairfield, Iowa. 

I. C. Jackson; San Angelo, Tex. 

I. J. Jenkins, 215 Dwight Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Albert W. V. Johnson, Ironwood, Mich. 

Dr. J. D. Justice, Quincy, I]. 

J. C. Justice, Edna, Kans, 

Wm. H. Kissinger, Columbia City, Ind. 

King & Bittner, Osceola, Nebr. 

G. P. Kemp, Lamar, Mo, 

M. E. Kirkpatrick, Toledo, Iowa. 

Aaron Lambert, Piedmont, Kans. 

A. W. Legg, Windfall, Ind. 

P. F. Levins, Ellsworth, Minn. 

R. B. LeRoy, Webster City, Iowa. 

G. W. Leach, Bethany, Mo. 

WW. H. Locker, Aurora, Mo. 

P. B. Libberton, Mt. Carroll, Il. 

EH. F. Lugar, 1508 Chem. Bidg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

M. Maloney, Garnett, Kans, 

W. W. McMahon, Beattie, Kans. 

T. J. Marsden, Rock Island, Ills. 

J. N. Marsden, Norborne, Mo. 

R. Lyell, Shelbina, Mo. 

W. Martin, Mason City, Mo. 

H. Masden, Norborne, Mo. 

M. Meredith, Sparta, Tenn. 

. L. Messick, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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IMMIGRATION AGENTS ON THE LINE. 


C. P. Brown, DeQueen, Ark. 
John Begley, Howe, I. T. 
CeBerrya oa llisawaelace, 

T. Bunch, Beaumont, Tex. 
» H. Borton, Neosho, Mo. 

F. Church, Sulphur Springs, Ark. 
H. Cloonan, Bunch, I. T, 

P. Clemmons, Cleveland, Mo. 
. E. Chriss, Sallisaw, I, T. 

B. Croft, Stotesbury, Mo. 

H. Couch, Westville, I. T. 

H. Davis, Stilwell, I. T. 

B. Dennis, Mena, Ark. 
K. Duncan, Jr., Waldron, Ark. 
Dunlap & Son, Siloam Springs, Ark. 
D. O. Dunn, Lake Charles, La. 
Frederick De Longy, Mena, Ark. 
as. Evans, Pineville, Mo. 

E. Faulkner, Drexel, Mo. 
Will J. Graves, Anderson, Mo. 

E. B. Guthrey, Marble City, I. T. 
James Glick, Welsh, La. 

Wm. Hamilton, Shreveport, La. 
Will H. Hogendorn, Neosho, Mo. 
A. R. Holcombe, Shreveport, La. 
G. A. Hays, Texarkana, Tex. 

J. H. Henderson, Loring, La. 

C. H. Hutchins, Amoret, Mo. 

Jim Johnson, Waldron, Ark. 
A. E. Ivey, Stilwell, I. T. 
W. S. Johnson, Gillham, Ark. 

R. L. Johnson, Alleene, Ark. 
C. C. Lale, Gentry, Ark. 

G. A. Lavender, Mena, Ark. 
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G. G. Leach, Hornbeck, La. 

Jos. P. Landes, Port Arthur, Tex. 
W. D. Lang, Ashdown, Ark. 

J. K. Liles, Leesville, La. 

G. Less, Texarkana, Tex. 

Isaac Landers, Neosho, Mo. 

Thos. McBride, DeQuincey, La. 
Alex McDonald, Lake Charles, La. 
J. D. McClenny, Zwolle, La. 

H. M. McIvo1, Foreman, Ark. 
Harrison Miller, Leesville, La, 
John W. Miller, Noel, Mo. 

G. M. Mott, Converse, La. 

M. E. Nichols, Shreveport, La. 
Jas. H. Orr, Grannis, Ark. 

J. T. Oswalt, Gravette, Ark. 

C. R. O’Neil, Texarkana, Tex. 

A. Oswald, Beaumont, Tex. 

W. LL. Perkins, Winthrop, Ark. 
E. H. Poe, Grannis, Ark. 

Geo. L. Rector, Gillham, Ark, 

J. W. Reinmiller, Neosho, Mo. 

O. J. Shaver, Gravette, Ark. 

D. H. Spohn, Siloam Springs, Ark. 


Tom Wall, Poteau, I. T. . 
W. West, Bentonville, Ark. 
O. Wright, Siloam Springs, Ark. 
EF. Wilson, Stotesbury, Mo. 
..T. Williams, Merwin, Mo. 
F. M. Yost, Beaumont, Tex. 
Harry H. Young, Peru, Ind. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J. M. Z. WITHROW 
Farms and City Property for Sale 


MoNnEY TO LOAN 


Can sell you a farm, and lend you part of the 
money to pay for it. Call and see me. 


NEOSHO, NEWTON CO., MO. 


All Inquiries for Land in Southwest 
Missouri 


will be answered promptly by 
E. H. Borton, Neosho, Mo. 


Tracts from 40 acres to 20,000 
Hardwood Timber and Pine 


A SNAP: 240 acres paid 27 percent profit last year 


Pits S&S 


Cured to Stay Cured. 


To any man or woman afflicted with piles we 
will send a box of Dr. Wagner’s Pile cure free 
for trial. Thousands of cases proved that it helps 
at once and permanently cures if given a fair 
chance. John C. Ford, 613 Arctic Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J., cheerfully testifies 
that after more than 50 years’ suffering 
he is today enjoying good health due to 
the excellency of our treatment. To nu- 
merous cases like this we can refer. A fair and 
unprejudiced trial will convince the most skepti- 
cal that Dr. Wagner’s Pile Cure possesses real 
genuine merit. This treatment taken up in 
full earnest will cure any case of piles. 
Package with pamphlet will be sent postpaid by 
return mail. Address 


WAGNER REMEDY CO., Box D. South Bend, Ina: 


PORT ARTHUR NEWS 


Daily, $5 00 per year 
Weekly, $1.00 per year 


—— 


PUBLISHES — 

Everything of interest concerning oil fields 
at Spindle Top, Sour Lake, Saratoga, Bat- 
son, Humble, Big Hill, Johnson’s Bayou; 

All shipping and railway news; 

Everything of interest concerning rice pro- 

duction; 
All local news of Port Arthur and vicinity; 
Items of interest to homeseeker and investor. 


D. L. STUMP & SON 
PORT ARTHUR, - - 


TEXAS 


SEE OFFER OF A 


Lot in Marble City, Ind. Ter. 


FREE 


ON ANOTHER PAGE OF THIS ISSUE. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL = = 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, - 


- 
$250,000.00 
550,000.00 


SURPLUS, - - $  5c0,000.00 
DEPOSITS, - - 16,C00,000.00 


GENTRY, BENTON COUNTY, ARKANSAS 


Get a fine farm or a fruit orchard in the big red apple country, where you can produce 
all standard crops, raise live stock and grow the finest fruits in the United States. 
Gentry ships about 400 carloads of fruit per season. 


Write for information, prices, etc., to 


wee C, C, LALE, Gentry, Arkansas 


HOME COOKING 


FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 


DORNSIFE RESTAURANT CO. 


819 MAIN STREET, KANSAS CITY 


OPEN ALL NIGHT 


TELEPHONE 2337 MAIN 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


DUNLAP & SON 


oa EAL ES TATE 


Siloam Springs, . . — Arkansas 


Cc. W. DUNLAP 


T-R.ENG\CO.K.C, 


BENTON AND WASHINGTON COUNTY, ARKANSAS, LANDS 


e606... oom 
WRITE A POSTAL TODAY 


and tell us what kind of property you have for sale, where it is located, and 
state your best cash price. We will then write and tell you just what we 
can do for you. It will cost you nothing to learn about our unique and 
wonderfully successful methods, and they will surely interest you, even if 
you have no idea of placing your property in our hands. Remember it 
makes no difference whether your property is worth $500 or $500,000, or 
whether it is farm, residence, city, country, business, or any other kind of 
property. Write today— now—and you will promptly hear from us. 


We Buy no Matter Where Located. 
ee 
WRITE A POSTAL TODAY 


and tell us what kind of property you want to buy, where you want it, and 
how much you want to pay forit. Tell us how much you will pay down and 
how much time you want on the balance. We either have or can readily 
find just what you want. If you have not decided just what you want, tell 
us in what part of the country you are interested, and we will send youa 
classified list (including brief descriptions) of all property in that locality. 
You can then get complete descriptions of any which appear to fit your W. H. DUNLAP. 
requirements. Write now. . sie oe = ee si 


We Sell no Matter Where Pooatan 
DUNLAP & SON °:: Siloam Springs, Ark. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


902 


| Are You Tired of Living ? 


Are you so addicted to the use of . 


Opium, Morphine, Cocaine-Alcobol 
or Other Drugs | 


that you cannot look forward to a happy future? If so, why 
not be cured? 


THE CADDO MEDICAL CO. 


Guarantee to cure you, and will cure you if you come here. 
No money paid until cured. 


New private Sanitarium equipped for your comfort. All letters 
strictly confidential. 


Address JL, F, Boone, 


P. O. Box 167, 
Phones: New, 403; Old, 274. Shreveport, La. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ADVER1ISEMENTS, 


(Y) HEN YOU WANT the nicest things it 
Printing you must go the best shops. 
Ours is the best equipped in Kansas City. 


Write for samples and prices. Booklet, Cata- 


log and Magazine Publishing our specialty. 


GERARD 6G BROWN, Printers 
1417-1419 Main Street 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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North American Land and Timber Company 


LIMITED 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


OFFERS HOMES INTHE SUNNY SOUTH ON EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT 


RICE, STOCK ano TRUCK FARMS 
GOOD PASTURE LANDS 


PRICES $3.00 PER ACRE, UPWARDS 
ee ee eee EY LW AR DS 


These lands lie alongside the Southern Pacific and St. Louis, Watkins & Gulf Railro 
Also lands lying contiguous to the Welsh oil fields 


ads 


FOR PRICE AND TERMS APPLY TO 


H. G. CHALKLEY, Manager 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT. EVENTS. 


WRITE FOR 


SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE LAND LIST 


OF 


BARGAINS 
IN FARMS 


IN ARKANSAS, TEXAS, LOUISIANA AND 
MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LAND AND 
IMMIGRATION CO. 


MARTIN GAULDIN, President, 


201 BEALS BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


$28,000.00 2's _ 


TOLLE 


B & H Mining Co. Stockholders 


Since January 1, 1905 


And the Company will pay at least $50,000.00 in dividends during this year. 
_ Their property is located in the celebrated lead and zinc mining district 
near Joplin, Missouri. They have three working shafts, all equipped with 
independent hoisters; a 225-ton mill equipped with modern machinery; 
independent electric lighting plant. Why make a hazardous investment 
when you can make a safe one? When investing consult mining men, 
for mining is a business by itself. 


You Can Buy Through the Month of August 
B& H Mining Company Stock 
at 50 Cents a Share, Par Value of $1.00. 


Five hundred dollars gets 1,000 shares, and every 1,000 shares of stock in 
the Company has drawn $70.00 in dividends this year so far, and the Com- 
pany will pay two per cent on the par value during the month of August. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS CALL ON OR WRITE 


R. E. BRUNER & CO., 


812 Grand Avenue, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


REFERENCE: W. A. Rule, Cashier National Bank of Commerce. 


~~~ When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT Events. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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POPULATION 4,000 


The Finest Summer Resort in the West 


ALTITUDE 1,041 FEET 


Sa 


Ships more strawberries, fine fruits, poultry and eggs than any 
other city in Southwest Missouri. 

A great mining, manufacturing and jobbing center and the best 
built, best watered, best shaded city. Seven springs in city 
limits, surrounded by best strawberry land, wheat land, grass 
land and mineral land. 


a= NEOSHO OFFERS 


splendid openings for a sanitarium, creamery, hosiery mills, 
machine shops, fruit evaporator, Cannery, white lime works 
cloth glove factory, woven wire fence plant, box, barrel and 
crate factory, overalls, pants and shirt factory, stone quarry, 
farmers and fruit men, and wants more houses to rent. 

For information address 


NEOSHO COMMERCIAL CLUB 


A. L. BRANNOCK, President a & & & LEE D. BELL, Secretary 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


For truck, fruit, grain, grazin 
acre, with the advantages of 
better railway facilities and ma 


LANDS 


nization purposes, for less dollars per 
no rock, good schools and churches, 
d more dollars of produce per acre 


than can be found elsewhere. . P acre up. 


CALL AY 


TEXARKANA REA 


E COMPANY 


Shreveport Progressive League 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA, 


Bargains in farm lands, improved and unimproved. Best opportunities for raising fruit, truck, poultry, 
live stock, etc. Factories wanted. For information address, 


Shreveport Progressive League, 
A. R. HOLCOMBE, SECRETARY-MANAGER. SHREVEPORT, LOUISANA 


Wright & Graves 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


Have some good bargains in fruit and truck lands. Write for particulars. 
Now is the opportunity to get in the “ Orchard of America.” 


Homeseekers and Investors 


Investigate the wonderful opportunities of- 
fered by Sevier, the banner county of western 
Arkansas. 

Fruit growing. Our uplands for fruit and 
vegetables are the PEER of all. Our bottom lands 
for cotton or corn are unexcelled. 

Stock raising with unlimited range presents 
an attractive field. 

Timber. Vast timber areas for the manufac- 
turer are at hand. 

Mining. Rich deposits of lead, zinc, copper 
antimony, etc. 

Get posted by addressing 


TAYLOR & MALLORY, Real Estate Brokers 


De Queen, Arkansas 


Cc. L. NASH H. C. SCHWANER 


NASH & SCHWANER 


(Successors to C. L. NASH & Co.) 


Rick, TIMBER AND FARMING LANDS 
CITY PROPERTY AND RENTALS 


Room 5 Landry Bldg. 
Beaumont, Jefferson County, Texas 


MINING. 


S. D. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 
Southwestern Mine Owners Association 
SLATE, ZINC AND MANGANESE, 


MENA, ARK. 


Can furnish information of all mining properties 
in this country. 


The 
Southern Woman's Magazine 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


Is the only first-class high grade 
monthly magazine published in 
the Southern States 


Advertising rate 20 cents an agate line. Sample 
copy mailed free when requested. 


N. B.—As far as the ‘‘ type display ”’ is concerned, we 
leave that entirely to your usual good judgment. 


Arthur ©@. Brown 
LAWYER 


Patent, trade-mark and copyright cases 
exclusively. 
600-601-602 New Shukert Building 
1115 Grand Avenue KANSAS City, Mo. 


MORRIS B. JOB 


REAL ESTATE 
Telephone No. 2. CLEVELAND, MO. 


Cass county farms $85.00 to $75.00 per acre. 
City residences for sale at a bargain; also acre 
tracts. 

Write me for information 


AMONG THE GROWING TOWNS ALONG THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY THERE IS NONE witH GREATER NATURAL RESOURCES THAN 


Spiro 


Indian Territory. 


Located in the great fruit belt where the Ft. Smith and Western 
Railway crosses this line. The climate is ideal, with short mild 
winters, and pleasant summers with abundant rainfall. The 
Arkansas, Poteau and Cache bottoms surround the town on three 
sides and are as rich as the valley of the Nile, yielding great 
crops of cotton, corn and potatoes. The hill land cannot be ex- 
celled for fruit and truck farming. Peaches, plums, strawberries 
and all small fruits grow here to perfection. 


Spiro 


Is the Second Largest Cotton Market 


In the Choctaw Nation. The town and the hill land south and 
southwest is underlaid with fine coal, now undeveloped. There 
are thousands of acres of hardwood timber within hauling dis- 
tance. No better site can be found for certain lines of manufac- 
turing, and there are several excellent business openings in the 
town. There are two church buildings and three organized con- 
gregations in Spiro, and the town has a good free school with 
between 250 and 300 pupils enrolled. 

A much needed addition has been platted and is now being 
offered for sale at $45.a lot by the INDIAN TERRITORY INVEST- 
MENT Co. of Spiro, and this company offers to loan money to 
parties who will build. Anyone thinking of investing in the south 
can get full information by writing the above named company, 
or the SECRETARY.OF THE. COMMERCIAL: CLUuB; Spiro, Ind. Ter. 


The K. C. S. Offers 
SPECIAL HOMESEEKERS RATES 


on the 


First and Third Tuesdays 
of Each Month. 


IT WILL, PAY YOU TO S':EEhVsS Pio 


sw sssssSSSSSSSSSSSsssS 


GERARD & BROWN, PRINTING, KANSAS CITY MO. 


